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AO | children of the minute details of the ID Cj W 
event which we, poor journalists! are SON lie jesty would have need of her best acting 


only permitted to guess at. May set forth k (and an excellent actress she has proved her- 


THE QUEEN’S VOYAGE. 


id . 4 ` haa: 
py Tuis time last year, it was settled by RNG Nees 


zi 


those few and privileged folks who are made, 


or make themselves, the depositaries of royal se- 
» that QUEEN VicrortA would in the September of 
43 throw new lustre on the Emerald Isle by the brightness 

er presence. We might, in this sudden pause of polities 
this breathing time of party strife —amuse our leisure 
. saying an article, “ The Queen’s Visit to Ireland (as it 
‘ght have been) ;” we might imagine the joyous and loyal 


pisoar in Dublin ; the addresses, burning with eloquent fer- 
0 


Cretg 


wers in the royal path, garlands above the royal head ; 
ine ewed homage of the Liberator ; the giving away of 
€ freedoms in boxes of heart of Irish oak, to the Duke, 
a eel, and Stanley; nay, and allowing our romantic feel- 
& full swing, perhaps a presentation toothpick to Lord 
thy Sham. — All this we might imagine as of the pageant 
finer to have been ; but alas! her Majesty’s speech to her 
ul Parliament is of a too serious complexion to admit 
Such idle fiction. We were promised a great holiday for 
“and, with the “ loud applause and aves vehement” of 
p eauguaye people, and Ireland receives no queen, no 
H court, no English ministry ; but English bayonets 
; nglish ball-cartridge. Her Majesty’s yacht rides not 
= Bay of Dublin ; but there are twenty armed steamers, 
, ~ Suns shotted against repeal. We might have had an 
terchange of loyal compliments and royal smiles; and 
aas! the Duke is called a dotard — Peel a villain — Stanley 
Matic —and Lord Brougham the “ three gentlemen at 
once p» Again, in lieu of Victoria in Ireland, we have 
p canell enthroning himself on the Hill of Tara; and Mr. 
Ogan, the Irish sculptor, taking measure of the Liberator 
Ma Statue to be chiselled either in native marble, or in 
Ve blarney stone! 
yena being made a fiery furnace by the patriotism of 
ae 0 Connell, her Majesty, it is said, ayails herself of the 
| ttesy of Louis Philippe, to pay him an unceremonious 
it on “ the land of the Gaul.” Some future Miss Burney 
aY, in her printed memoranda of palace life, inform our 


Ur, of the corporations; the progress over the “ sod,” | 
p 5 ’ 


how one afternoon the Dukes de Joinville and Ne- 
mours arrived “ per train,” at Slough — how the royal car- 
riages transported them to Windsor Castle — and how there 
and then the missive was delivered from Louis Philippe 
pressing a visit from her Majesty; a brief sojourn of the 
island Queen at the Chateau d’Eu. All the little mystery 
of the past week — the unexpected, hasty arrival, and the 
equally hasty departure of the illustrious visitors may be 
published — “ with portraits” of the distinguished strangers 
—by some future Colburn: at present, however, all we 
know is, that the Queen is on the sea, and may become a 


| guest of Louis Philippe, citizen-king of the French! 


Some accounts have stated that her Majesty contemplates 
a visit — incognita — to Versailles and Paris, At the pre- 
sent moment, we should think it just gs likely that the 
Queen would take a voyage of health to Sierra Leone or 
Hong Kong. For our part — since Mr, O’Connell will not 
allow her Majesty to take a peep at Ireland, and since Re- 
becca (shrew that she is!) is equally inhospitable in Wales— 
it would give us great pleasure to know that the Queen of 
England was, for a time, one of the wonders of the French 
metropolis. The fair face of her Majesty, smiling upon the 
populace of Paris, would be a most fatal enemy to the 
Anglophobia of young France. In a week, we should have 
bons-bons, ribands, bonnets à la reine d Angleterre! The 
gallantry, as it is called, of our lively neighbours would 
develop itself in all sorts of compliments towards Ja belle 
Victoire; and for a time, at least, all recollections of the 
follies and absurdities that have made two of the greatest 
nations of the earth dub themselves « natural enemies,” 
would be lost in the admiration of the gentleness, the ur- 
banity, the grace of the Queen‘of England! Journalists 
would report and make repartees for her Majesty, and the 
newspapers of the time, wholly dedicated to her doings, 
would be printed in couleur de rose. To be sure, there would 
be some little difficulty presented in the person of Queen 
Isabella. Considering the cordial reception of Espartero at 


self) on her introduction to her sister of England. 

Though (this season) we much doubt whether Paris will 
be honoured with the presence of Queen Victoria, it is more 
than probable that she and Louis Philippe may meet at Eu. 
These family parties of kings and queens have an obvious 
tendency to good; and are therefore of more moment, than 
may be at first conceived. They help to destroy mutual 
distrust and jealousy ; they soften national asperities; they 
beget mutual confidence, and thus operate towards the ful- 
filment of one of the greatest social blessings — the preser- 
vation of peace. Indeed, if Louis Philippe continue to ex- 
ercise his hospitable courtesies towards all his brother and 
sister potentates, their influence may be such, that war may 
never more be known. In which case, what are to become 
of the fortresses that belt Paris? To be sure; the guns are 
so mounted, that they may be easily made to fire from the 
city, or on it. 

Meanwhile, Victoria is upon the sea. 


bright, and winds placable! 


— so 

PRINCE ALBERT’S BIRTHDAY FETE AT VIRGINIA WATER, 

Saturday was a busy dav at Virginia Water, Prince Albert’s 
twenty-fourth birthday being celebrated there and at Windsor 
in a style of grandeur and magnificence unsurpassed upon any 
previous occasion; evincing on the part of her Majesty (by 
whose command all the splendid arrangements, unknown to 
the Prince, were carried into effect) those feelings of love and 
affection for her husband which show that the feelings of the 
woman are not lost under the robes of the Quecn At an 
early hour in the morning the bells of the chapel of St. George 
and the church of St. John rang merry peals, which were con- 
tinued at intervals until a late hour in the evening. Shortly 
before seven o’clock the band of the 1st Life Guards arrived at 
the castle, and stationed themselves in the Home Park, beneath 
the window of the chamber of his Royal Highness, in the 
Augusta Tower, and serenaded the prince for upwards of an 
hour. Amongst the music performed by the band, were two 
compositions arranged expressly for this auspicious occasion; 
one by the Duchess of Kent, and the other by Herr A. Kohl. 

Her Majesty and the Prince left the Castle at an early hour, 
and proceeded ‘through the Slopes to Adelaide Lodge, where 
the Duchess of Kent had ‘shortly before arrived from Frog- 
more House, to offer her congratulations to the Prince upon 


May the skies be 


Vou. II. — Country Enrrion. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S BIRTHDAY FETE AT VIRGINIA WATER. 
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station. It consisted of three of the royal carriages and four, 
with a guard of honour of the 7th Hussars, or Queen’s Own. 
The first carriage contained her Majesty the Queen with his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Viscountess Canning, 
lady of the bed-chamber to her Majesty, and the Hon. Miss 
Liddell, maid of honour to the Queen. n the carriage draw- 
ing up to the station, her Majesty was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic cheering from all assembled. On alighting her 
Majesty was received by Mr. Chaplin, the chairman, and di- 
rectors, and conducted to the state carriage. Her Majesty was 
accompanied by Prince Albert, Viscountess Canning, and the 
Hon. Miss Liddell. The second royal carriage contained 
Lord Charles Wellesley, principal equerry to the Queen, Col. 
Wylde, and Mr. George Anson; the third being occupied by 
her Majesty’s servants. At nineteen minutes after nine the 
train left Farnborough, five minutes only being occupied in 
the transfer of the royal party from ‘their carriages to the 
railway. ‘The train consisted of five carriages, the first after 


the return of his natal day, The Queen and the Prince were 
accompanied by the royal family, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice. 

“ Birthday gifts, rich and rare,” from the Queen and her 
Majesty’s illustrious parent, were displayed upon a side table, 
and affectionately presented to his Royal Highness. 

And, with them, words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich. 

The royal party, after partaking of breakfast at the lodge, re- 
turned to the Castle in pony phaetons and pairs. 

The extensive preparations which had been in progress at the 
fishing temple, and on board the’ royal frigates on the lake at 
Virginia Water, were completed at an early hour. Similar 
preparations were also made at Belvidere, which is well known 
to all who have visited this highly picturesque spot as a high 
triangular battlemented building, in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, with a mounted battery of twenty-one pieces of brass 
ordnance, which were used in the campaigns of William Duke 
of Cumberland, now just one hundred years since. ‘This fort, 
which is about half a mile distant from, and upon an eminence 
directly opposite to, the fishing temple, was illuminated in the 
evening by upwards of 5000 lamps, showing the architectural 
lines of the doorways and windows, its castellated ramparts, and 
the whole of the exterior of the fort. At one o'clock in the 
day a royal salute was fired from the cannon on the ramparts. 
A discharge of cannon also took place in the evening. Nu- 
merous flights of rockets were likewise discharged from its 
summit, interspersed with Bengal lights (completely illumin- 
ating the whole pile of building), and green and crimson fires 
were displayed throughout the extensive shrubberies and 
grounds encircling the fort. 

At this time the scene on either side of the lake was of the 
most exhilarating and joyous description. On the bank of the 
lake, opposite to the temple, there were not less than 10,000 
persons, who had been attracted to the spot from miles around, 
and many from London, to witness this splendid féte, and to 
participate in the universal joy occasioned by the auspicious 
event. Her Majesty and His Royal Highness, upon appear- 
ing at the balcony of the temple, was the signal for thousands 
of loyal voices being enthusiastically poured forth to congratu- 
late the royal pair. 

The lawn was brilliantly and tastefully illuminated. Every 
bush and shrub was lighted and festooned with a rich pro- 
fusion of variegated lamps of every shade and hue. Fanciful 
and appropriate devices met the eye at every turn, harmoniously 
mingling with and intersecting the shrubs and flowers. These 
lamps, brilliantly reflecting upon the numerous fountains 
which were in full play, gave a most fairy-like effect to the ani- 
niated scene which here presented itself. The banquet took 
place precisely at eight o’clock. ‘The first toast proposed by 
the Lord Steward was “ The Health of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert,” the band of the Coldstream Guards performing 
the “ Coburg March.” ‘The next toast was, “ The Health of 
the Queen ;” and this was succeeded by two bands performing 
the national anthem. 

The pyrotechnic display, which consisted almost entirely of 
what are termed “ aerial discharges,” commenced soon after 
nine o'clock with a royal salute from a battery on the bank 
opposite to the fishing temple. This was returned from the 
battery at Belvidere. On the lake there was a variety of water 
rockets, water-fountains, crimson, green, and purple fires, &c. 
The Royal Adelaide frigate was illuminated with upwards of 
4000 lamps; the yard-arms, masts, rigging, port-holes, figure- 
head, and, indeed, the whole of this beautiful vessel (from stem 
to stern, aloft and on deck) presented one brilliant blaze of 
light. ‘The smaller frigate, the Victorine, and a third, were 
also similarly illuminated. These three vessels were, during 
the whole of the early part of the evening, moored up the cove, 
and kept completely out from the view of the royal party until 
after the fireworks had commenced, when they sailed out in a 
line, the Royal Adelaide taking the lead, and tacked about up 
and down the lake, opposite the temple, during the remainder 
of the evening, each discharging, at intervals, volleys of rockets, 
royal salutes, and comets. The sight upon the lake at this 
period it was impossible to describe. The air was literally in 
a blaze with clouds of rockets, discharged simultaneously from 
the battery at Belvidere, the banks on either side, and the 


the company, the third her Majesty and the Prince with the 
ladies in waiting, and the other two being filled with the officials 
of the company and the equerries and other persons in attend- 
ance. 

The morning had by this time more advanced, and every 
bridge across, and elevated point near the line, was thronged 
with eager spectators. — All the stations were more or less de- 
corated by flags, banners, and other inscriptive devices, which 
it would be almost invidious to particularise further than to 
describe such as breathing deep loyalty and affection towards 
her Majesty. It would, however, be unjust to the good people 
of the loyal town of Basingstoke to omit to mention, that the 
station at that place was immeasurably superior to any other. 
Among the inscriptive banners were the following: — “ The 
happiness of the people is the glory of the Crown,” — “ May 
the Queen live in the hearts of the people,” — “ The wooden 
walls of Old England,” &c. 


every possible manifestation gave evidence that their tradition- 
ary loyalty still remained unshaken. — At Winchester the po- 


quarters of a mile, which, with the ‘flags waving in every di- 


order to the engineer was to proceed direct to Southampton, 
slackening speed only on passing the several stations, 


6OUTHAMPTON, 


Dalrymple, Col. Northey, Col. Colby, Capt. Lamprey, Capt. 
directors, and Mr. Gunnell, the superintendent. 


Aberdeen, secretary of state in attendance. 


a detachment of the 7th Hussars. 


sight was very splendid. 


the waving of handkerchiefs. 


the weather been fine. 
trel, kept alongside the royal yacht for some time; but 
at length dropped astern. 
proceeded towards Spithead, and passed round the St. Vincents 


the engine conveying the luggage, the second the directors of 


The inhabitants came out by 
thousands to greet her Majesty, and it may be fairly said, by 


pulace thronged each bank of the railway for nearly three 


rection, presented a scene at once novel and interesting. — The 


The Queen and Prince Albert arrived at the terminus at 20 
minutes to 11 o'clock, where they were received by the town 
authorities and many of the clergy, Sir Hercules Pakenham, 
Gen. Sleigh, Capt. Pakenham, Sir E. Butler, Capt. Inglis, 
Admiral Jackson, Admiral Hollis, Admiral Hill, Sir Charles 


Hill, Captain Yolland, Col. Henderson, and other railway 


The addresses of the corporation were handed to the Earl of 
The railway ter- 
minus was very tastefully decorated with flags and laurel, and 
filled with fine exotic plants from the nursery of Mr. Page, the 
florist, of Southampton; upon leaving which the Queen and 
Prince Albert took a route through the town by Marsh Lane, 
St. Mary’s Street, into Northam Road, Marland Place, down 
the High Street to the pier, in a carriage and four, escorted by 
An immense assemblage 
had congregated outside the railway station; and when her 
Majesty and the Prince issued from it, they were received with 
a loud burst of cheers from the personsassembled. ‘Throughout 
the whole line of route the streets were decked with flags and 
banners, and upon entering High Street from Above-bar the 
‘The High Street of this town is well 
known to be at all timesa very wide and handsome one, and 
upon this occasion it was particularly so. All the way from the 
bar to the water there were flags across the street suspended 
nearly from every house, and the windows were filled with 
ladies, greeting the arrival of her Majesty and the Prince by 
The royal carriage halted a few 
seconds at the hotel where her Majesty formerly resided, when 
visiting Southampton as Princess Victoria, with the Duchess of 


vessels on the lake; whilst, at the same time, the banks and 
eminences, for a considerable distance around the temple, and 
on the opposite shore, blazed with innumerable crimson, silver, 
Her Majesty and the Prince, with tueir 
royal and distinguished guests and suite, took their departure 


blue, and other fires. 


at ten o’clock,and reached the castle shortly before eleven, 
—_— OS 


HER MAJESTY’S MARINE EXCURSION. 


The directors of the South Western Railway Company, with 


their several officers, assembled at the Nine Elms station at six 


o’clock on Monday morning, and at half-past six his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington arrived in an open carriage, attended by 
his valet. On alighting the Duke'was received by Mr. Chaplin, 
the chairman of the board of directors. His Grace immediately 
inquired whether Lord Aberdeen had arrived, and being in- 
formed that he had not, his Grace expressed a desire to see the 
The 
noble Duke, attended by Mr. Chaplin and several other direc- 
tors, then proceeded to the platform of the down line, where his 
Grace inspected the locomotive engine and carriages attached, 
expressing his approbation at the attention which had been 
At twenty-five mi- 


special train prepared to convey him to Southampton. 


shown to his convenience and comfort. 
nutes to seven the Earl of Liverpool, lord steward of her Ma- 


jesty’s household, arrived in a close carriage, accompanied by 


the Earl of Aberdeen. Lord Aberdeen asked, with some ap- 
parent anxiety, whether the gallant Duke had arrived; and on 
being informed that he was at that time inspecting the train, 
jocularly remarked, in allusion to his Grace's proverbial punctu- 
ality, “ God bless my soul! I thought I should have bien be- 
fore him this morning.” The Earl of Liverpool and Lord 

Aberdeen immediately joined the Duke of Wellington, and the 

note of preparation for departure was sounded. 

Even at this early hour, the vicinity of the several stations 
was crowded with anxious sight-seers hoping to obtain a passing 
glance of her Majesty, and still uncertain at what time she 
would arrive. Flags and devices of every description were ex- 
hibited here and there, while the less-pretending offering of the 
roadside cottager, composed of evergreens and flowers sus- 
pended over his humble doorway, all tended to evince that the 
day of her Majesty’s embarkation on her projected trip was felt 
to be a national holiday throughout the locality honoured by 
her presence. 

On alighting at Southampton, his Grace was received by Col. 
Henderson and Mr. Drew, directors of the company, Sir 
Hercules Pakenham, K. C. B., commandant of the garrison at 
Portsmouth, and General Sleigh, were also in attendance. 

_ The royal carriage left Nine Elms station shortly before 
eight o'clock, and arrived at Farnborough before nine. The 
necessary arrangements were immediately completed, scarlet 
cloth being extended from the entrance to the station as far as 
the down line of rail, and a temporary platform. erected to ren- 
der her Majesty’s entrance to the carriage as convenient as pos- 
sible. Soon after nine o'clock the royal cortége approached the 


a perfectly clear way was kept for the procession to move in. 
personages who accompanied him. The addresses of con- 
Sir James Graham. 
alongside the pier only a few minutes previously. 


India and Peninsular Mail Companies. 
lined the shore, the platform, the quays, and the pier, all 
anxious to witness the embarkation of the Queen, and the 
Starting of the yacht. It was, however, nearly three quarters 
of an hour after the Queen had gone on board before the yacht 
left the pier, and although it was raining heavily all the time, 
the multitude still maintained their position. 
twelve o'clock the moorings were cast off, and the vessel got 
under weigh, and proceeded down the Southampton Water, 
amidst the cheers of the thousands who had assembled to wit- 
ness her departure. The steam squadron manned their yards 
as she passed, and the admiral dipped his flag which was flying 
on board the Fearless. Dipping a flag is saluting by lowering 
it half-mast high until the vessel saluted has passed, and then 
hoisting it again, The whole of the steamers then got under 
weigh, and followed in the wake of the royal yacht. A num- 
ber of the royal yacht squadron who were lying off also made 
sail. From nearly an hour before her Majesty’s arrival the rain 
never ceased, and it continued equally unfavourable during the 
progress of the yacht down the Southampton Water, and the 
atmosphere was so thick and misty that the land on either side 
could scarcely be discerned. In the yacht there are two alcoves 
abaft the paddle boxes, which have been fitted up with sofas and 
rendered very comfortable. ‘They are very convenient in bad 
weather, as they afford shelter to the illustrious party on board, 
and yet enable them to see what is passing. In addition to the 
men-of-war steamers which accompanied the royal yacht from 
Southampton, there were three merchant steamers full of com- 
pany. ‘Lhe Queen's yacht went only at half-speed for some 
time after she left the pier, by which they were able to keep up 
with her; but as soon as she put a little more steam on, they 
all dropped astern, with the exception of a new iron steamer, 
the South Western, which is considered the fastest beat that 
sails from Southampton, which with some difficulty contrived 
to keep in her wake, although at a little distance. All the 
others, including even the men-of-war steamers, could not keep 
up with the yacht, and were left more than two miles astern in 
little more than half an hour. 

After DORI cance ioe Castle, the yacht directed her course to 
Cowes. The. Warspite, 56, Captain Lord John Hay; the Mo- 
deste, 18, and the Grecian, 16, were lying in Cowes Roads, 


18 


Kent. The streets were lined by the Scotch Fusileer Guards, and 


Upon arriving at the end of the pier, her Majesty was met by 
the Duke of Wellington and the other noblemen and official 


coer from the mayor and corporation to the Queen and 
Prince Albert were presented through the Secretary of State, 
The royal cortége having arrived close to 
the yacht, her Majesty and Prince Albert alighted from the 
carriage, and went on board the yacht, which had been brought 
The royal 
standard was immediately hoisted, and was saluted by all the 
men-of-war steamers, and also by those belonging to the West 
Crowds of people 


Shortly after 


and as soon as the royal standard was descried at the masthead 
of the yacht, they each fired a royal salute and manned their 
yards, 
fired from the Royal Yacht Squadron Club-house. 


The battery at Cowes Castle also fired; and one was 
From 
Cowes the royal yacht steered towards the Motherbank and 
Ryde, and again went at less than half speed in order to enable 


the steamers astern to come up with her, and to give the im- 
mense fleet of sailing yachts, which were now trying to keep 
her company, the opportunity of doing so. 


1 r This was a beau- 
tiful sight, and would have been even more splendid ha 
The commodore’s yacht, the Kes- 


After passing Ryde, the yacht 


120, who fired a royal salute and manned her yards. The scene 
now was very imposing; there are few sights more magnificent 
than a first-rate line-of-battle ship with her yards manned. All 
the sailors were dressed in blue jackets and white trousers, aní 
the officers in their full uniform, on board the St. Vincent an 
on board the whole of the squadron. Her Majesty, after 
leaving Spithead, returned to Ryde, where the Royal yacht 
was brought to an anchor, and her Majesty and Prince Albert 
landed in the admiral’s barge at the Ryde Pier, and proceeded 
to the town, 
é RYDE. 

The landing of her Majesty at Ryde presented a very 
gay and animated scene. `The pier, Which extends a very 
considerable distance from the shore, was thronged with ladies 
and gentlemen, among whom were some of the first rank an 
fashion. ‘The standard of England had been hauled down 
from the barge and replaced by the flag of the gallant admiral 
who commands here, and had been hoisted on the pier. 
small battery was fiting a royal salute, and the assembled throng 
was welcoming her Majesty and her Royal Consort to the 
shores of this beautiful island with cheers. At a short distance 
from the shore, the war steamers were lying at single anchor, 
with their yards manned by their gallant crews, all dressed witht 
a uniformity that had a very pretty effect; while in the distance 
at Spithead, there rode one of the country's proudest and most 
magnificent objects, a first-rate English man-of-war, with her 
three tiers of heavy guns, whose roaring throats bark with de- 
light in giving welcome to their Sovereign. Innumerable 
yachts of all sizes and descriptions, and of various rigs, some 
of them rigged as schooners with square sails, others as fore 
and aft schooners, yawls, and cutters, and all beautiful cf their 
kind, were thickly scattered about in all directions as far as the 
eye could reach. 
interesting, and one that has seldom if ever been surpassed 117 
these seas. 

It was thought that her Majesty and Prince Albert would 
not remain long on shore at Ryde, but would re-embark on 
board the yacht in the evening, and proceed in her to Cowes 
Roads, and bring to there for the night; and such was the 
case. The royal party, after landing, walked along the pier 
to the town, the parties on the pier forming a line on either 
side to enable her Majesty to pass. ‘The royal pair graciously 
acknowledged the enthusiastic but respectful greetings of the 
persons assembled on the pier, and by whom they had to passe 
Her Majesty and the Prince then procecded in`a carriage to 
the residence of Colonel and the Lady Harcourt, whom she 
honoured by visiting. After staying there a short time, the 
royal party returned on board the yacht, which immediately gos 
under weigh, and returned with the rest of the squadron to 
Cowes Roads, and anchored there. Her Majesty dined and 
slept on board the yacht. 

COWES. 


On Tuesday morning her Majesty went on board the Earl 
of Yarborough’s yacht (the Kestrel). They were received on 
board by the Noble Earl, and conducted by him over the 
vessel. The Queen and Prince Albert afterwards landed at 
West Cowes, where the carriage of the Earl of Delawarr was 
in waiting to receive her Majesty, to convey her and the Prince 
to Norris Castle, where her Majesty formerly resided when 
Princess Victoria. Upon landing, a salute was fired from 
Cowes Castle, and another from the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Club House, and the yards of the Modeste were manned- 
The Warspite, 50, Captain Lord John Hay, which was also at 
anchor off Cowes, left on Monday night, to go in company 
with the St. Vincent, 120, Captain Rowley, to the Downs, to 
meet the Camperdown, 104, whence the whole of them will sail 
down Channel together. 

As soon as her Majesty returned on board the royal yacht 
from Norris Castle, the vessel immediately got under weigh 
and went to.the eastward, round St. Helen’s, and on to the back 
of the island. She was accompanied by the Cyclops, Prome- 
theus, Lightning, and other steamers, and also by Commodore 
the Earl of Yarborough, in the Kestrel, and a numerous fleet 
of yachts. The royal yacht only went at quarter speed to en- 
able the sailing vessels to keep up with her, which, however, 
they could not do ; and when off St. Helen's they fired a sa- 
lute, and the Victoria and Albert proceeded on towards Vent- 
nor, the Royal Yacht Squadron following in the best way they 
could, The weather, although not very clear, was fine com- 
pared to that of the previous day. 


PORTSMOUTH, 


At six o'clock in the morning the St. Vincent, 120, Admiral 
Sir Charles Rowley, Captain T. Rowley, got under weigh 
from Spithead, and was joined shortly afterwards by the War- 
spite, Captain Lord John Hay, and the Grecian, Commander 
Smith, from Cowes. ‘They proceeded out to sea, and to beat 
down the Channel on their way to Plymouth,,to join the Cale- 
donia, to which place the Camperdown, Captain Brace, bas 
been ordered. — At eleven a.m. the Victoria and Albert, with 
the royal standard flying, passed through Spithead; the Vic- 
tory, inthe harbour, firing a salute. ‘The yacht had all het 
steam on, and was going very fast; for, before the artillery ° 
this garrison could get the platform guns ready to fire, the 
Victoria was round St. Helen’s, and the royal standard was out 
of sight. 

DEVONPORT. 

Aucust 29. — The telegraph at Mount Wise has just give” 
the information that the Royal squadron is on its course down 
the Channel. Her Majesty is expected to arrive at this pot 
to-morrow evening or the following morning. The atmosphere 
is clear and balmy, and every thing looks sharp and fresh, just 
the time for enjoying the delightful scenery of this neighbour- 
hood. The Port Admiral, Sir D. Milne, Bart., G.C. B., b35 
received some official communications from the Earl of Had- 
dington, respecting her Majesty’s visit; and the Lords of the 
Admiralty are hourly expected here. The most active prepara’ 
tions are being made at the two principal government landirg 
places, to facilitate the disembarkation. ‘Lhe fleet that will be 
assembled at this port on this auspicious occasion will be ar 
more imposing than is anticipated. The Formidable has hap- 
pily just arrived from Gibraltar, and will be an important prr 
dition to the already grand display, With the Earl of Ya" 
borough, the Commander of the Royal Western Yacht,5qu?, 
dron, in his splendid yacht the Kestrel, and the squadron op 
yachts under his command, there will be above thirty sail O 
vessels of all sizes, the noblest and finest that ever swam ° 


The scene altogether was very splendid and 


the ocean, havingfon board more than 5000 of the most distin- 

guished and most experienced officers and seamen in the world, 

%72 Suard and a retinue worthy the presence of the Imperial 

Monarch of the Seas. 
WEYMOUTH. 

Auc. 30.—The royal squadron came safe into Portland 
Roads about 5 p. m. yesterday, and anchored as close up to 
ortland Castle as was deemed practicable. Immediately on 
One of the steamers coming near, the colours were hoisted on 
all the public places and a number of yachts dressed out, but 
Owing to the thick fog thousands who had assembled were pre- 
vented getting a sight of the royal yacht. A royal salute was 
fired from a cutter in Weymouth Roads and from the station 
on the Nothe. This morning, at a quarter before eight, a signal 
Was made for weighing anchor, when they proceeded round 
Portland for Plymouth, at which time another royal salute was 
fired and the colours waving in all directions, 


DEVONPORT AND PLYMOUTH. 

Avcust 31.—The royal cacht entered Plymouth Sound at 
6 o'clock last evening, and lay-to that eee admiral might 
go on board. The Inconstant, Formidable, Caledonia, and other 
vessels fired a royal salute. ‘This morning the Queen and 
Prince Albert visited Mount Edgecumbe, where every prepa- 
Tation had been made for their reception. After driving round 
the grounds, her Majesty and his Royal Highness re-em- 
barked at Barn Pool, the private landing-place of the Earl of 
Mount Edgecumbe. 

——O— 

Bricuton, Wrpnespay.— A correspondent says that the 
contemplated visit of her Britannic Majesty to the chateau of 
Louis Philippe has created a great bustle in the village of Eu, 
on account of the place being too small to accommodate the 
numerous persons who form the royal suite. To remedy the 
deficiency as far as possible, temporary buildings are bein 
Constructed near to the chateau with the greatest Possible 
dispatch, several hundred workmen being employed night and 
day. Mr. Packham, a Sussex miller and machinist, and who 
has been the tenant, for upwards of twenty years, of a great 
Portion of Louis Philippe’s patrimonial possessions in the 
Neighbourhood of the chateau, has received Instructions from 
the King of the French to dispatch a special messenger to 
England for a large quantity of cheese of choice kinds, and a 
Supply of bottled stout, dainties which our continental neigh- 
bours are unable to supply. : 

When the royal cortège arrived at the Royal Pier, Southamp- 
ton, on Monday, an interesting circumstance ‘occurred, which 
enabled the Queen to have an instance of the ready loyalty of 
the Southampton mayor and corporation. From some cause 
the royal yacht had not been brought close to the pier by the 
time the royal party arrived, and it became necessary for her 
Majesty to go into the barge to be pulled two or three boats’ 
length to go to the yacht; and the scarlet baize spread over the 
Stage intended to be run on to the yacht when alongside, was 
taken off to cover the pier steps; that, however, left the stage 
So wet and dirty, especially as it was raining at the time, that 
the Earl of Haddington exclaimed, “We must get some co- 
vering for the stage,” which was being used between the 
Queen’s carriage and the steps. Nothing could „be obtained, 
and her Majesty waiting to alight, the members of the corpora- 
tion, like so many Raleighs, stripped off their robes of office in 
a moment, from which those of the mayor and aldermen were 
Selected (they being scarlet), and the pathway was covered for 
the Sovereign’s use, so that Queen Victoria, like Queen Eli- 
zabeth, walked comfortably and dry-footed to her barge. Her 
Majesty appeared much gratified by this spontaneous act of 
attention, and was pleased to step so as to avoid the velvet col- 
lars of the robes of office. 
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NARROW ESCAPE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE AND THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

The King and the whole of the Royal Family of France 
have had a narrow escape from destruction. The story, as we 
have been able to learn it, is this; —It appears that the King, 
the Queen, the Count of Paris, the Prince and Princess de 
Joinville, the Duke d’Aumale, and in fact all the members of 
the Royal Family now here, on ‘Tuesday took one of their 
usual drives in the neighbourhood of the Chateau d'Eu. The 
Carriage occupied by the Royal Family was a large open one, 
hung round with curtains, with seats across it, and capable of 
carrying a great number of persons. It is called, I believe, a 
“ char au banc,” and is not unlike the pleasure vans so com- 
mon in our own metropolis. To show its great size, we need 
only mention that the carriage contained, upon this occasion, 
no less than ten members of the Royal Family, including 
Louis Philippe, the Queen, and the Count of Paris. The car- 
riage was drawn by four very spirited horses. ‘lhe party, it 
appears, happened, in the course of their drive, to pass through 
Tréport, a small fishing village situated about two miles from 
this place, and it happening to be the first time the Count of 
Paris visited that place, the loyal inhabitants considered it their 
duty to do their future sovereign especial honour on the occa- 
sion, and they accordingly saluted his Royal Highness with a 
eu de joie. ‘The guns were fired just as the carriage was ap- 
Proaching the neighbourhood of a bridge which spans the 
Brezle, a small river, at the mouth of which the village of Tré- 
Port is situated. Nothing could be more unexpected than the 
result. The horses, startled by the noise, commenced plung- 
ing furiously. The postilions lost all command of them, and 
they darted forwards towards the bridge, the parapet of which 
the leaders cleared at a bound. The third horse was dragged 
after his companions, and for a moment the destruction of the 
Whole party seemed inevitable; but fortunately the postilion 
Was enabled to acquire some command over the fourth horse, 
and he did not follow. Had he done so, there could be no 
doubt of the result. Assistance, however, was happily at hand, 
and the whole party were released from their perilous position ; 
hot, however, before the traces had been with great difficulty 
Cut, and the horses left to their fate. The three horses, of 
Course, fell into the stream below, and were injured, but both 
| the postilions, I believe, escaped. 

i —S OOO 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Srarx. — The members of the Juntas who have arrived at 
Madrid have come to an understanding with the Government, 
and it is probable that the submission to the present rulers of 
the nation will soon be general. 

America. — The mail steam-ship Acadia furnishes American 
Papers nine days later than were received by the Independence. 
Politically they are destitute of interest. “I'he commercial af- 
fairs of the United States look brighter. Business is fast im- 
Proving in activity, and prices are in advance. The tariff is now 
a direct bar to an increase of supplies, and holders of domestic 
S0ods are reaping the benefit. ‘he banks were never so strong 
as now, and consequently doing so poor a business for them- 
Selves, The American Government had consented to give up 

hristina Gilmour, who stood charged with having poisoned 
ter husband. She was to embark immediately for Scotland, in 
charge of a police officer. Philadelphia had been the scene of 
another disgraceful riot. It occurred on a Sunday, 


Journalists, those in the pay of the ministers stating that they 
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The Canada holders of flour are preparing to export that 
article to England, and look forward to ship large quantities, 
The crops of wheat are most abundant in all the farmin g dis- 
tricts. 
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OO Qa 
Paris, Tuesday. 

Perhaps you will think I am stepping out of my own pro- 
vince, but you must allow me to say a word on the talked about 
intention of the Queen of England and Prince Albert to visit 
his Majesty of the French at the Chateau d’Eu, near Dieppe, 
and even perhaps to come on to Paris. You of course kuow 
whether there be any real authority for such a statement; but 
it does not appear to be much credited by the English people 
here. Is there not, they ask, an act of Parliament which de- 
clares that if the monarch quit the kingdom without the formal 
consent of Parliament, the throne is considered abdicated ? 
The French journals, too, appear to think that no such design 
is really entertained; and the “ Journal des Débats,” which is 
the recognised organ of the court, not only does not confirm jt, 
but even writes as though it doubted most strongly.“ Even if 
it be true, is not,” it asks, “the season too advanced to admit of 
such a visit being made by her Majesty?” However, whether 
the report be true or false, the newspapers, generally speaking, 
seem pleased with the notion that our queen should visit their 
king; and I need not tell you that her own subjects in this 
kingdom would be particularly rejoiced at it. It would un- 
doubtedly increase the friendly feeling between the people of 
the two countries, though not to so great an extent as some of 
your contemporaries seem to anticipate. The French, as a na- 
tion, hate England too intensely to fall in love with it merely 
because their citizen king plays the host to its lovely young 

ueen. 

$ Nothing stirring in Paris, except it be the crowds, the hosts, 
the myriads, I may say, of our jovial countrymen, which the 
railways and the diligences pour into this devoted city day after 
day, and hour after hour. All the French are off to Germany, 
Italy, England, Switzerland, and the watering-places on the 
coast; and all the English are here, and coming here. If the 
emigration continues at the same rate as it has for the last few 
weeks, London will no doubt become entirely depopulated. 
Paris is already three parts English, but by ‘and by it will 
become entirely so, so that the French will either have to learn 
English, or to make themselves understood by signs. It is an 
awful prospect for the wretched Parisians, Already, in almost 
every shop window do you see a placard, notifying that “ Here 
they spike the English,” or “ Anglaish spoked here ;” and al- 
ready do the garçons of the cafés and restaurants try to talk in 
our beautiful language, though truth compels me to say that at 
present they cannot get much farther than Goddam! which 
they think is a necessary exclamation in every English sentence. 
It is, I repeat, an awful prospect to the unhappy Parisians to 
have their fine city entirely wrested from them by shoals of 
those they are accustomed to consider and speak of as little 
better than barbarians. But I don’t see what they can do ex- 
cept exercise the most patient submission, 

The tour of the Duc de Nemours and his Duchesse in the 
provinces continues to attract much of the attention of the 


are received most enthusiastically, and those of the opposition 
the exact reverse. Which to believe I know not— perhaps the 
truth lies between the two, that is to say, that the prince and 
princess are received with respect, but that their presence does 
not throw the provincials into rapturous ecstasy. 

The weather continues deliciously fine, and after all the 
croaking that took place during the long-continued wet wea- 
ther of a few weeks ago, the harvest js fully equal to the usual 
average. I state this not on my own responsibility, but on the 
authority of an agricultural friend, at whose house 1 have had 
the pleasure of spending the last few days. The vines also do 
not appear to have sustained so much injury as was anticipated 
in the spring. 

Spite of the warm weather, the theatres are well attended 
every evening. At the Académe, Dupres is still as much run 
after as he was when his. extraordinary talent first became 
known to the Parisian public — a fact that says much for the 
constancy of the French to their theatrical idols. Rachel re- 
appears at the Française on F riday, after her trip to the pro- 
vinces; and her return 18 as much the common topic of con- 
versation as if she had been absent for years instead of weeks. 
The squabble between Dumas and Janin, arising from a thea- 
trical matter, appears to be dying away; but the two opponents 
are stated not yet to have made up their minds whether they 
shall become the deadliest enemies or the best friends in the 
world. N 

Sué's everlasting “ Mystères de Paris” drag on their weary 
way in the “Journal des Débats.” Heaven knows how many 
more miles of type this precious work is to occupy; but it is 
quite time that it was brought to a close. It already fills about 
as many ponderous tomes as fifty ordinary romances. I don’t 
suppose many of your readers have had sufficient courage to 
attempt the perusal of it; and its awful length I fancy will 
deter them from ever dreaming of doing so. They will lose 
nothing that is, worth knowing by remaining ignorant of its 
contents, for it is nothing more than a piece of the vilest and 
coarsest Newgate literature, Steeped in French horrors and 
French obscenity, and dressed up with French sentiment and 
French seasoning. All the women of France, from the 
duchess down to the grisette, have to be sure read it, and will 
speak to you in terms of most enthusiastic admiration of it; 
but you are not obliged to receive their judgment as infallible. 
Many of the French flaneurs, too, (that precious class who be- 
lieve they were sent into the world for nothing else than to talk 
soft nothings to pretty women, smoke cigars, play billiards, sip 
coffee, and lounge on the Boulevards and in the Tuilleries, ) 
will also tell you that itis superbe and magnifique, but of course 
you will receive their opinion for just as much as it is worth — 
i. e. nothing, CHATTERŁOX. 

a ee 


IRELAND, 


The weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Monday. ‘The room was crowded to excess long before the 
business commenced. — Mr, Steel proposed that the statue of 
Mr. O'Connell, about to be executed by Hogan, do represent 
him making the speech at Mallow, in which he defied the 
threats of* coercion in the following memorable words: — 
“ They may trample on me; but it shall not be on my living 
body, but on my corpse.” (Loud cheers.) — My. Scott, of 
Edinburgh, seconded the motion, which was carried amid ac- 
clamation. — Mr. O’Connell said that on the last day he brought 
forward his plan for the restoration of the Irish parliament. 
He meant to commence immediately the working of that plan. 
They would begin by selecting two towns out of the schedule 
of towns alphabetically ; for instance, the two first, Ardee and 
Arklow; and what he proposed was, that they should ascertain 
the probable constituency of each town. He would propose 
that a district repeal warden should be appointed in each of 
these towns, whose duties would be to ascertain, firstly, the 
number of householders resident in each town for six months ; 
secondly, the number of married men resident in each town for 
six months; and thirdly, the number of Repealers amongst 
those persons. ( Cheers.) These wardens should be Repealers, 
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but he would have no delegated authority. (Heat; hear!) If 
they succeeded in these towns it would encourage them to go 
on to other towns. Fle meant to go seriatim through them all, 
for it was a matter of the deepest importance to Ireland, — Mr. 
O’Connell announced the Repeal rent for the week to he 
1,380}. 7s. 4d, (Loud cheers. ) 


METROPOLITAN. 


The Regent Espartero went on Tuesday with the Duchess 
of Victory and Donna Elidia to visit some of the public build- 
ings in the metropolis, and afterwards took à carriage drive in 
Hyde Park. — His Highness saw several friends at his apart- 
ments at Mivart’s, but the visits were private. — The Regent, 
attended by Colonel Gurrea, dined with Viscount and Vis- 
countess Palmerston at their residence on Carlton House 
Terrace, 

Vue Britisa Museum. — On Tuesday, 
order of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, the west 
end of the centre building of the old British Museum was dis- 
posed of, for the purpose of being taken down, in consequence 
of the extensive improvements in progress. ‘The wing is that 
part of the old building which was called the Gallery of An- 
tiquities. ‘The site to be cleared will be built upon to form the 
new frontage. The new west wing, which is several hundred 
fect beyond the old wing, is in course of erection, and exhibits 
a most solid mass of brick work. The entire re-erection of the 
new building, it is expected, will not be completed for some 
years. 

Tur Cuzrsza Our- PENSIONERS. — According to the Bill 
passed in the late session of Parliament for the calling out of 
10,000 of the most effective of the Chelsea out-pensioners, a 
notice has been sent from the War Office, requiring of all pen- 
sioners to send in their exact age, how they are now employed, 
and whether they are ready to go on full pay. The number of 
soldiers receiving pensions from 6d., 9d., to 1s. per diem is up- 
wards of 50,000. The present number of in-door pensioners at 
490 ; the youngest is 58, and the ages vary 


at one o'clock, by 


Chelsea College is 
from 60 to 70, 80 and 90, and two of these old veterans have at- 
tained the great age of 104 years. The number of deaths this 
season has been greater than usual, varying from two to three 
a week, 

Strikg or tHe Type Founprrs. — On Tuesday a public 
meeting of the journeymen type founders was held at the Na- 
tional Association Hall, Holborn, to adopt measures to resist 
the reduction of wages proposed by the firms of Messrs. V. 
and J. Figgins, Thorogood and Beasley, and Caslon. The 
chairman and others addressed the meeting. From their state- 
ments it appeared that in July they reduced the wages from ten 
to twenty-five per cent., which they further reduced to seventy- 
five per cent., without making any proportionate reduction to 
printers. All the speakers expressed their willingness to sub- 
mit to the reduction that took place in July, but declared that 
they would not submit to any further reduction. R esolutions 
were adopted to that effect. The secretary stated that the 
funds amounted to 1002 only, and that there were 120 men de- 
pendent upon it. A committee having been appointed to carry 
out the above resolutions, the meeting broke up. 

Lonvon Improvements, — Mr. Barry has completed the in- 
ternal decorations of the ‘Travellers’ Club, which have been 
suggestive of much criticism. The arabesques are executed by 
Sang, a German, and some of them possess considerable merit. 
The erection of the new attic gives a very picturesque effect to 
the exterior, and to the group of clubs in which the Travellers’ 
seemed, until this alteration, to be sunk. The new Conser- 
vative Club in St. James's Street is progressing amain, and is 
likely to be a magnificent feature in that palatial neighbour- 
hood. Paternoster Row is to be invaded by architectural mag- 
nificence, the Religious Tract Society having authorised the 
construction of a new establishment, which is now far advanced, 
and shows a great array of stone columns and pilasters, 
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PROVINCIAL 


Watxs. — A violent outrage has taken place in Carmarthen. 
Glangwilly gate, within one mile and a half of the town of 
Carmarthen, was destroyed on Friday morning, immediately 
after the soldiers left it. The gate-keeper, David Joshua, who is 
a bookbinder by trade, and carries on his business in a small way 
in a cottage close to the gate, was enabled to identify four of 
the Rebeccaites. Fearful of his personal safety since giving 
the information to the magistrates, he took a room in the centre 
of the town of Carmarthen, thinking he should be there safe, 
and on Saturday proceeded to remove his goods thither in a 
cart. On arriving in the town it was soon discovered who he 
was; he was surrounded by a mob of people; and in broad 
day, in the middle of the town, his furniture was thrown out of 
his cart, and every article of it broken in pieces. The mob 
then dispersed before any interference of either civil or mili- 
tary force took place. During the day, Joshua received notice 
that his cottage should be fired. The threat was promptly car- 
ried into execution, for next morning (Sunday) at about eleven 
o'clock, it was found in a blaze, and his bookbinder’s press and 
implements were destroyed. 

Ricumonp, — On Svturday last the first stone of a new 
building, for the Mechanics’ Institution at Richmond, was laid 
by William Selwyn, Esq., Queen’s Counsel, amidst a numerous 
assemblage of the gentry of the town and neighbourhood. 
The enclosed space was decorated with numerous flags, ban- 
ners, &c., arnongst which a handsome silk royal standard was 
conspicuous, and a tural arch, of good proportions, covered 
with evergreens, and profusely decorated with flowers, was 
thrown over the entrance. It is proposed to raise the fund for 
the building, for which about 1000/. will be required, by dona- 
tions, and we sincerely hope that an undertaking so creditable 
to all concerned will not want the necessary support. 

CHATHAM. — SIEGE OPERATIONS. — A grand tield-day of the 
troops of this garrison took place on Saturday, on the left of 
Chatham Lines, in the presence of Col. Sir Thomas Willshire, 
Bart., K.C. B., and a numerous attendance of gentry and in- 
habitants of the town. The troops consisted of the 58th regt., 
the 77th, and the Provisional battalion, with the Royal Sappers 
and Miners. Nearly 2000 men were in the field. The mili- 
tary operations were of the most interesting character. The 
troops went through the whole of the siege operations, pur- 
suant to the orders of Còl. Sir Thomas Willshire, Bart., 
K.C.B., commandant of this garrison. Lieut.-Col. Wyn- 
yard, of the 58th, commanded the storming party, and Lieut.- 
Col. Kelly, of the Provisional battalion, that of the defence; 
and the operations of both parties were conducted by officers 
of the Royal Engineers, under the direction of Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Frederick Smith, R. E. It was assumed that the exterior line 
and the left of the position covering Chatham Dockyard, had 
been in the possession of the besiegers, and that their trenches 
had reached the glacis of the interior line, when the siege was 
suddenly raised by the advance of a relieving army, but that by 
the unexpected retreat of that army the besiegers are enabled 
to renew the attack. On ‘Tuesday the operations were re- 
newed, and various manœuvres executed in a very satisfactory 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE OPERA HOUSE AT BERLIN. 


In last week’s impression we mentioned the unfortunate 
catastrophe which has deprived Berlin of one of its public 
buildings. We present our readers this week with a sketch 
of the Opera House, from a German engraving, together 
with additional particulars of the fire, taken from the Prus- 
sian “ State Gazette:”—“ Berlin, Aug. 19.—Our Opera 
House, one of the principal ornaments of the finest part of the 
city, fell a prey to the flames last night, after having stood 
exactly 100 years. ‘The performances yesterday concluded with 
a little military ballet, called the ‘ Swiss Soldier,” in which 
there was indeed some firing of muskets and cannons, &c., but 
there is no reason to believe that the fire was caused by any 
negligence in this respect, and nothing positive can yet be 
affirmed respecting its origin. So much is certain, that the 
persons employed in the theatre, who remained there half an 
hour after the performances were concluded, did not perceive 
any sign of fire when they left, and that the keeper, who resides 
in the building, on going his rounds about ten o'clock, per- 
ceived nothing, yet immediately afterwards, towards half-past 
ten o’clock, the fire broke out, probably in the wardrobe, with 
incredible rapidity. The alarm was instantly given, and was 
spread throughout the whole city. An officer on guard, who 
first saw the fire, immediately hastened with his men to the 
theatre, and saved a small part of the furniture, and the greater 
part of the very valuable music; but the rapid spread of the 
flames, fed by the easily combustible materials, made it impos- 
sible to remain long in the building, which in less than ten 
minutes presented one mass of flames. The fire engines were 
soon on the spot, and the most judicious measures were adopted. 
His Royal Heuer the Prince of Prussia was one of the first 
that appeared, and gave the necessary directions for placing the 
engines and the soldiers who had been sent for, to prevent the 
flame spreading sto the neighbouring te His Royal 
Highness the Prince Adalbert, Albert, and Waldemar, and 
also the Archduke Stepson of Austria, and Prince Augustus of 
Wurtemberg, were soon on the spot, and seconded the exertions 
of the Prince of Prussia, and of the military and police, and of 
General Colomb, the Governor of Berlin. As there was no 
chance of saving the Opera House, every effort was made to 
save the buildings most exposed to damage, and, above all, the 
palace of the Prince of Prussia and the Royal library, and its 
immense treasure, the loss of which could never have been re- 
paired. At one time the danger seemed to be imminent, but 
everybody of every class was animated by a conviction of the 
value of the establishment, and: their united efforts, with the 
aid of Heaven, were crowned with success. As the damage 
could only come from without, every exertion was made to pre- 
vent the roof from taking fire, and within the building every- 
thing was prepared to remove the valuable books, &c., if it 
should be thought necessary; but not a volume was conveyed 
from its place. Between two and three o'clock, the danger 
being over, the greater part of the assistants and officers could 
be dispensed with, and the last retired between four and five 
o’clock ; at seven the people began to clear the rooms, and at 
nine the library was open to the public as usual.” 

The Prince of Prussia’s Palace, is situated close to the Opera 
House, and it was only by the exertions of the military and police 
that it was saved from destruction. ‘The Berlin papers of August 
24, state that the cause of the fire is still unknown. After every 
investigation, the most probable opinion is, that it was caused 
by the firing of a musket in the evening during the represent- 
ation of the French ballet called ‘“ Le Soldat Suisse.” ‘The mo- 
ment that the news reached the king he came immediately 
from Sans Souci. Berlin now possesses no theatre sufficiently 
large for grand scenic representations, The Opera House was 
the work of Frederick the Great, who, it seems, had long pro- 
jected it, for he made a sketch for the building while he was 
Crown Prince. Immediately after his accession, in June, 
1740, he gave orders for its execution. He wished to be pre- 
sent at the commencement of the work, but could not, as he 
was then seriously engaged in the Silesian war. ‘lhe founda- 
tion-stone, which lies under the concert saloon, has the follow- 
ing inscription : —“ Fredericus II., Rex Borussorum Ludis 
Thaliz et Melpomenes, Sororum sacra hec Fundamenta ponit. 
Anno MDCCXLIL., die quinto Septembris.” By the Berlin 
papers of the 23d, we learn that notwithstanding the great 
rapidity of the flames, most fortunately no lives were lost, nor 
are there any accounts of any very serious injury to individuals. 
The only case mentioned is that of a man who keeps watch in 
the house at night. At the commencement of the fire he 
leaped from a window, and had some of his ribs broken. 
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THE WATERING PLACES. — No. II. 
HERNE BAY, RECULVERS, MARGATE. 


Already have we spent pleasantly with our readers a day at 
Greenwich — already sought, in the bright sunlight of a sum- 
mer afternoon, the fresh air of Gravesend. Let us now take a 
third trip down the busy Thames; let us feel again the plea- 
sure of escaping from the huge city; and as we ramble over 
the Isle of Thanet, contrast the rural quiet and healthful sea 
breeze with the noisy streets, jostling thoroughfares, and 
stale exhalations which are the sad lot of those “in populous 
city pent.” A steam boat from London or Blackwall will for 
a fer shillings, in a few hours, land us at Herne Bay, and that 
this time shall be our starting-point. 

Within a very few years has the town at Herne Bay 

grown up on the “ margin of the salt sea flood.” Or ra- 
ther, we should say, it has half-grown: very much of it, 
indeed, being still in rudimental brick. Herons were wont 
to take up their abode here—whence its name—and now, 
is it the chosen resort of the quietest subjects of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. Indeed, if the large body of Quakers 
needed a watering-place where they might once a year all 
congregate, we would conscientiously propose to them Herne 
Bay, as being a place almost sacred from the tumult and 
insidious abominations of other watering-places in the Isle 
of Thanet. At Herne Bay, the spirit of revelry and fun 
rarely mounts beyond a donkey race. There is a legend — 
almost as remote as the last visit of the last heron — that a 
concert was once held in the Assembly Rooms; but the 
said rooms, as though very properly ashamed of the dissi- 
pation, have kept a penitential silence ever since. A ball, we 
believe two, have been given, “ within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant,” we having addressed ourselves to that most re- 
spectable individual in order to obtain that, and sundry other, 
intelligence, 
_ The whole part of the town —or rather that part of it which 
is entirely finished — fronts the bay. ‘There are two or three 
hotels. The Pier Hotel is the largest, and report speaks well 
of it. At the Dolphin, there is a rare union of hostelry virtues ; 
namely, civility, economy, and good treatment. 

The Wooden Pier — running 3000 feet into the sea — forms 
the grand promenade. “ And here,” says a lady who has 
written before us on the frequent theme, “ here vessels of large 
burthen, particularly colliers (by which, it may be known to 
families, that coals do abound at Herne Bay), can be safely 


asi Ag und on soft mud, while small craft can go close in shore.” 
4h 


‘Bathing —say the Misses Forss, and they are really 
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worthy of implicit credit —is very excellent; the view from the 
bay noble and exhilarating. 

At the present time Herne Bay cannot boast of the sarae 
robust delights as Margate, or as her more aristocratic sister 
Ramsgate. Now and then, it is true, the bland and gentle 
Mrs, Bankes — postmistress, librarian, and grocer — raffles 
tea-caddies and annuals of 1830 among the more reckless 
visitors: but the dissipation ends here. 


Nevertheless, Herne Bay is pre-eminent above all other 
watering-places for the gentler customs of life. It is a very 
aquatic paradise for a quiet family. In a few years, we have 
no doubt, its character will be greatly changed; it being im- 
possible that the many unfinished houses — streets we might 
say —should remain as they are. No; the spirit of tasteful 
speculation, as George Robins would say, will exert its magic 
wand, and Herne Bay will, we doubt not, be a most flourishing 


HERNE BAY. 


abiding-place. As it is, it has — we repeat — peculiar claims 
upon “ serious families.” Possibly, it is these claims that make 
it so agreeable to many of “ the roses of Sharon” and gentle- 
men of “ the Jewish persuasion ” occasionally visiting it. 

Nothing, however, can exceed the beauty, the variety of the 
surrounding country. Within an easy drive of Canterbury, 
you have some of the most lovely and memorable spots in 

ent ; memorable by their fine historic associations. 

In a word, we would say to those desirous of getting from 


the noise and whirl of London, without rushing into the too 
exhilarating raptures of Margate — go to Herne Bay. The 
place — unlike Yarmouth or Epping —is not celebrated for 
any very astounding natural productions either in fish or flesh ; 
nevertheless, we will say it, the shrimps are toothsome, and the 
donkeys cheap and tractable. 


Herne church is a large and spacious edifice, dedicated to] St. Martin. 
Its length is one 113 feet, its breadth 59. Several of the Fineux 


family lie buried here. Their ancestor, Sir John Fineux, Chief Justice 
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of the King’s Bench in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII., having pur- 
chased an estate in this arias on which, says Leland, he ‘ builded his 
faire house for the ‘comodite of preserving his helth.” Here also are 
Several memorials of the family of Milles, who, for several generations, 
resided at the Rectory House in this parish; and one of whom, Christo- 
pher Milles, Esq., was “sometime clerk of Queen Ann’s Robes; after- 
Wards Successively sworne of King James and King Charles’s most ho- 
ywurable Privy Chamber.” In the chancel is a mural monument for Sir 
William Thornburst, Bart., on which is his effigies kneeling at a desk. 

e died in July, 1606, in his thirty-first year. Among the ancient Brasses 
remaining in this church, is the figure of Lady Philip, wife of Matthew 
Philip, sometime lord mayor of London. She died in May, 1470, and is 
represented with a gold chain, in the dress of the times. Herne was the 

Tst cure of the pious Ridley, afterwards Bishop of Rochester and Lon- 
on; and here heresided for several years, discharging the duties of his 
Pastoral office with great zeal, He was collated to this vicarage in 1538, 
y Archbishop Cranmer, with whom he lived in habits of friendship, and 


requently visited at the Archiepiscopal Palace at Ford. 


Starting from Herne Bay let us visit the Reculvers, of which 
the « Illuminated Magazine” — (a journal, by the way, which is 
rising in the world, and worthy a corner in the tourist’s satchel, 

© beguile a wet evening, or a noontide hour too hot for more 
active enjoyment )—affords us a faithful sketch, witha few pas- 
Sages of pleasant gossip by its editor : — 


Reader, be with us for a brief time, at this beautiful village of Herne. 
The skyřis sullen ; and summer, like a fine yet froward wench, smiles now 
and then, now frowns the blacker for the passing brightness ; nevertheless, 
Summer in her worst mood cannot spoil the beautiful features of this de- 
mure, this antique village. It seems a very nest — warm and snug, and 
8reen — for human life : with the twilight haze of time about it, almost 
“onsecrating it from the aching hopes and feverish expectations of the 
Present. Who would think that the bray and roar of multitudinous Lon- 

On sounded but some sixty miles away ? The church stands peacefully, 
reverently ; like some old, visionary monk, his feet on earth — his thoughts 
With God. And the graves are all about ; and things of peace and gentle- 
Ness, like folded sheep, are gathered round it. — There is a stile which 

an might make the throne of solemn thought— his pregnant matter, the 
Peasant bones that lie beneath. And on the other side, a park, teeming 
With beauty ; with sward green as emeralds, and soft as a mole’s back ; 
and trees, with centuries circulating in their gnarled massiveness. — But 
We must quit the churchyard, and turning to the right, we will stroll to- 
Wards the Reculvers. How rich the swelling meadows! How their 
green breasts heave with conceived fertility ! And on this side corn-fields ; 
the grain stalk thick as a reed; the crop level and compact as a green 
bank. * * * Is there not a glory lighting up the whole beach? Is 
not every wave of silver — every little stone, a shining crystal? Doth not 
© air vibrate with harmonies, strangely winding into the heart, and 
awakening the brain? Are we not under the spell of the imagination, 
hich makes the present vulgarity melt away like morning mists, and 
Shows to us the full, uplighted glory of the past? * * * The village 
of Reculyers is a choice work of antiquity: The spirit of King Ethelbert 
tarries there still, and lives enshrined in the sign of a public-house. It 
Would be well for all kings, could their spirits survive with such genial 
Associations. There are some dead royalties too profitless even for a public 
Sign, Who, now, with any other choice, would empty a tankard under 
the auspices of Bloody Mary, as that anointed “ femininitie” is called ; 
or take achop even at Nero’s Head? No: innkeepers know the subtle 
Prejudices of man, nor violate the sympathies of life with their sign-posts. 
* * * The sea has spared something of the old churchyard ; although 
it has torn open the sad sanctity of the grave, and reveals to the day, 
Corpse upon corpse —layers of the dead, thickly, closely packed, body upon 
body. A lateral view of rows of skeletons, entombed in Christian earth 
centuries since, for a moment staggers the mind, with this inward peep of 
the graye. We at once see the close, dark prison of the churchyard, and 
Sur breath comes heavily, and we shudder. It is only for a moment. 
There is a lark singing, singing over our head —a mile upwards in the 
ue heaven — singing like a freed soul: we look again, and smile serenely 
at the bones of what was man. 4 
Tany of our gentle countrymen—fellow-metropolitans—who once a-year 
Wriggle out their souls from the slit of their tills to give the immortal es- 
Sence sea air, make a pilgrimage to the Reculvers. This Golgotha, we 
have noted it, has to them especial attractions. Many are the mortal 
relics borne away to decorate a London chimney-piece. Many a skeleton 
8lves up its rib, its wna, two or three odd vertebra, or some such gim- 
rack to the London visitor, for a London ornament. Present the same 
Man with a bone from a London hospital, and he would hold the act abo- 
minable, irreligiously presumptuous. But time has “silvered o'er” the 

One from the Reculvers ; has cleansed it from the taint of mortality ; has 
Merged the loathsomeness in the curiosity; for Time turns even the 
Worst of horrors to the broadest of jests, We have now Guy Fawkes, 
about to blow Lords and Commons into eternity —and now Guy Fawkes, 
Masked for a pantomime. f ; 

a One day, wandering near this open grave-yard, we met a boy, carrying 
aay, with exulting looks, a skull in very perfect preservation. He was 

London boy, and looked rich indeed with his treasure. ‘ What have 
You there?” we asked. “A man’s head—a skull,” was the answer. 
»,, And what can you possibly do with a skull?” | Take it to London.” 

And when you have it in London, what then will you do with it ?’ “I 

now,” “No doubt. But what will you do with it?” And to this 
thrice-repeated question, the boy three times answered, “I know.” 

Ome, here’s sixpence. Now what will you do with it?” The boy 
took the coin — grinned — hugged himself, hugging the skull the closer, 
and said very briskly — “ Make a money box of it!” A strange thought 
°r a child. ` And yet, mused we as we strolled along, how many of us, 
with nature beneficent and smiling on all sides — how many of us think of 
nothing so much as hoarding sixpences — yea, hording them even in the 
Very jaws of Death ! 


Margate originally consisted of one long and irregular street, 
but its buildings now cover the slopes of two extensive hills, 
and the valley between them. A company of public spirited 
individuals first rendered the town attractive, by the erection 
OF fit dwellings for visitors, and the unrivalled ‘su eriority of 
Margate as a bathing retreat, coupled with the facilities of 
Communication afforded by the modern improvements in 
Steam, have given rise to its present importance. 

„We find that there was a wooden pier here in the time of 
Elizabeth, which was maintained by certain rates, levied upon 
all corn and merchandise exported from and imported into 
this town. These dues were confirmed by the Lord Warden of 
i e Cinque Ports, and altered as occasion required ; and when, 
: 1723, Lewis wrote his “ History of Thanet,” the pier and 
arbour were under the management of two wardens, the first 
“ing the property of the town. In 1787, an act of Parlia- 
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ment was obtained for paving and lighting the town, for its 
general improvement, and for rebuilding or remodelling the 
pier; by which act it became invested in a body of commis- 
sioners, by whom the old wooden building was cased with 
stone, and in this state it remained until 1808; but on the 14th 
of January in that year, during a violent gale, it was partly 
washed down, and the whole materially injured. In conse- 
uence of this disastrous event, a grant of 5000. was obtained 
rom Parliament towards repairing the damage which the pier 
had sustained; but as the inhabitants were unable to raise the 
remainder of the money necessary for its restoration, an act of 


THE RECULVERS, 


Parliament was procured in 1812 for separating from the 
town the management of the pier and harbour, and for vesting 
them in a joint-stock company of proprietors, who advanced 
the sum required to complete the present building. By the 
provisions of the above act it is directed, that when the sinking 
fund that is required to be formed shall amount to 20,0002. , 
the directors of the company shall continue to apply the sur- 
plus revenue towards the liquidation of the debt; and when 
this shall be accomplished, the pier will return under the 
management of the commissioners, and again become the pro- 
perty of the town. ‘The first stone of this important structure 


MARGATE, 


was laid on the 6th of April, 1810, and the whole was com- 
pleted in 1815, at the cost of 100,000), ‘a 
A prominent object in the view of the town is Trinity 
Church. In consequence of the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of Margate, and of the great influx’ of visitors, this new 
church has lately been erected for their accommodation. It is 


dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the first stone having been 
laid in 1825;by Dr. Sutton, the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This fine building is constructed for 2000 persons, and contains 
It is built of Bath stone, and in its style is 
It was completed 


1200 free sittings. s 
the pure gothic of the time of Edward III. 


from the designs and ‘under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
Edmunds. It consists of a nave, which is fifty-seven feet high, 
and side aisles elaborately groined. The east end is terminated 
by a recess for the altar, having a very noble window thirty- 
two feet in height, filled with stained glass, and the west finishes 
with a deep recess for the organ. 

The old church, which is dedicated to St. John Baptist, is a spacious 
edifice, standing on an elevated spot on the south-east side of the town; 
it consists of a nave, chancel, and aistes, with a square tower at the north- 
west angle. The nave is divided irom the aisles by eight arches, spring- 
ing from octagonal and round columns ; some of the arches are semicir- 
cular, as the others have probably been, though now altered into the 
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pointed form: the circular columns have ornamented capitals in the Nor- 
man style, some of them of peculiar merit. 


Sea bathing is one of the luxuries of a visit to Margate : — 


The bathing place is a fine level sandy shore, which extends under the 
cliffs for several miles, and at proper times of tide forms a most pleasant 
walk. But the most fashionable promenade is the pier, which being 
finished by a parapet breast high, is perfectly safe, and is the general re- 
sort of the company before and after bathing. In an evening also, and at 
the times of the coming in or going out of a packet, it is frequently crowded 
with a most motley group, in which persons of all distinctions are indis- 
criminately blended, a circumstance noticed by Peter Pindar: — 


Soon as thou gett’st within the pier, 
All Margate will be out I trow, 

And people rush from far and near, 
As if thou hadst wild beasts to show. 

The Sea Bathing Infirmary is a very commendable and use- 
ful institution, and worthy the support of all wealthy visitors to 
the place. By its means the poor are enabled to enjoy the 
benefit of the restorative effects of sea air and bathing, 


MARGATE REGATTA) 


N Tuesday the annual regatta took place at Mar- 
gate, and the town was completely filled. Long 
before the races commenced, the sea presented a 
very animated appearance, scarcely a spot for 
miles round being free from boats and sailing 
vessels. The races were between six and four- 

oared galleys and punts, and were well contested. In the 
evening the prizes were awarded to the successful, competitors 
in the Tivoli gardens, amidst a terrific uproar. Immediately 
after the races, there were all kinds of rustic sports, climbing the 
pole for a leg of mutton, in which an unlimited number of 
gentlemen were permitted to join; donkey races, and other 
amusements, 


ee 
YORK RACES, FRIDAY. 
The Nimrod Handicap of 10 sovereigns each. Gentlemen riders: 


Mr. Monkman’s Margaret (Mr. Osbaldeston) ʻ è z ~ 2 
Mr. Simpson’s Aggravator (owner) . . . 3 
Mr. Boynton’s Empress (owner) - . * A S 


The Great Yorkshire Stakes of 10 sovereigns each, with 100 added. 
Mile and three quarters. 75 subscribers. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Prizefighter (F. Butler) A ú al 
Mr. Wrather’s Nutwith (Noble) . k Š e $ a2 
Mr. Eddison’s Nat (Templeman) . 5 s ` 7 - 3 


Gamecock, Carysfort, Hippona, Martingale, Merry Andrew, Ravens- 
worth, What, Quebec, and Reviewer, also ran. Won by a head. 
The Members’ Plate was won by Pagan, beating Margaret and Palma. 
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Tur Prcasus. — An inquest has been held on the bodies of 
William Milne and Alexander Miller, two of the sufferers 
from the loss of the Pegasus. Mr. Pringle, the cashier of the 
company, was examined as to the state of the vessel, captain, &c. 
Several ship captains were examined, when it was given by all 
of them, that going to the eastward of the Maystone at night 
was an unsafe passage, and only safe in daytime in clear 
weather to those who know it well. The following is the 
result: —‘ William Milne and Alexander Miller — accidental 
death, occasioned by the gross carelessness of the master and 
those on the look out;” and, in addition to the expression of 
their opinion, they have added a deodand of 100/. against the 
company on each body — 200/7. in all. 


——— 


Tue Proprietors of the PICTORIAL TIMES avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by the completion of the FIRST VOLUME of their 
Work to acknowledge the great success which has attended the under- 
taking, and to make known to their numerous Subscribers that the en- 
couragement they have received enables them to add to the many attrac- 
tions this Newspaper already possesses, a far more 


MAGNIFICENT AND INTERESTING FEATURE 


than any hitherto developed in the History of Journalism, by procuring 
for them without expense a participation in the produce of the most stu- 
pendous effort that has ever been made for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE FINE ARTS, and the diffusion of good taste throughout the 
land. 

To carry out this most extensive undertaking, the talents of many dis- 
tinguished Artists have been employed for several months past, at an 
enormous outlay of capital, in the production of a series of 


GIGANTIC ENGRAVINGS 


in an original style of execution, and of the highest degree of excellence, 
which, under the title of the 


“LONDON PORTFOLIO OF ART, 


will be presented GRATIS! to every regular Subscriber to the PICTO- 
RIAL TIMES. 


The subjects to be issued will comprise the choicest productions of those 
celebrated artists of antiquity whose magnificent works adorn the 


PUBLIC GALLERIES OF ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT, 


But beyond this selection from the gems of ancient art, living painters 
of the highest renown have been engaged to contribute original pictures 
towards this 


SPLENDID SERIES OF EMBELLISHMENTS, 


and it is anticipated that some of their noblest efforts will appear in con- 
nection with the PICTORIAL TIMES. y 

The Engravings, already far advanced, which will be amongst the ear- 
liest distributed, comprise several of WILKIE’S highly popular delinea- 
tions of humble life, executed on THE SCALE OF THE ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS; an English Historical Picture by the celebrated PAUL 
DE LA ROCHE ; and one of those stirring military scenes so forcibly 
depicted by HORACE VERNET, the chief painter of the modern 
French school; full length portraits of Her Majesty the Queen, and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, attired in their gorgeous robes of state; a 
portrait recently painted of “the Great Captain of the Age,” his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington; also some of the most valued productions of 
the German and Italian schools, the first issued of which will be “ The 
Avenging Angel,” by Rethel. 

The subjects enumerated above form only a portion of this stupendous 
undertaking, which, as it more fully developes itself, will afford opportu- 
nities of future announcements that shall disclose MANY SUBJECTS 
OF EVEN GREATER INTEREST now in course of preparation, 
which it is not considered advisable to make known until the eve of their 
distribution. 

These valuable Engravings will be printed in the finest possible manner 
upon a plate paper of the most silken texture, which has been manufac- 
tured according to a new improvement, and without regard to expense, $0 
as to produce many thousand impressions, all of that equal sharpness and 
delicacy which usually characterises early proof impressions. 

Subscribers for Six or Twelve Months will be entitled to receive the 
Engravings presented during those periods ; and the proprietors wish it 
to be distinctly understood that no papers will ever be permitted to leave 
their office without their companion prints, and that therefore the agent 
who receives the subscription will be the party responsible for their safe 
delivery with the papers of the Subscribers. 

These splendid works of art, issued without any extra charge, are thus 
laced within the means of alike the humble and the rich. Their excel- 
ence will fit then equally to adorn the walls of the Cottage, and make 

them no mean ornaments to the chambers of the more magnificent 
Mansion. 

In point of quality, they shall rival any of the Engravings put forth by 
the Art Unions of the Kingdom, and yet be attainable at one-twentieth of 
the others’ cost. Collected together in a portfolio, they will exhibit a 
union of talent and labour so costly, so elaborate, and so unique, that from 
its surpassing splendour they will reflect an imperishable lustre upon the 
artistic ability of the country, and cause the issue of the LONDON 
PORTFOLIO OF ART to be hailed asan entirely new era in the annals 
of British enterprise. They will make the beautiful in art popular from 
one end of the land to the other, and, not inaptly, claim for themselves, 
the title of 


CARTOONS FOR THE MILLION! 


#,® Specimens will be issued during the present month, 


NOTICE. 


Vol. I. of the Picrortat Times, bound in a richly illuminated style, and 
gilt-edged, containing 900 Illustrations, with ornamental title and index, 
complete, may be obtained of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 16s., as 
also 

Part V., price 2s., containing the completion of the First Volume. 
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THE LAST SHEETS OF THE STATUTE BOOK. 

The session just concluded, although barren of great re- 
sults, failed not to add to the bulk of our cumbrous statute 
book. Two Acts came into operation on the 22d ultimo, de- 
serving each a word of comment, and a helping hand into ge- 
neral publicity. The first of these new enactments refers to 
illegal practitioners of the law, and has been framed for the 
purpose of cleansing the courts of justice of some of the 
biped nuisances infesting them. Happy the man who has 
no knowledge of the evils this statute seeks—but we fear 
seeks vainly —to remove ; fortunate the individual the even 
tenour of whose way has been unimpeded by the leprous 
touch of the lower harpies of the law. To those whose ex- 
perience is more extended, or whose avocations have led 
them to watch the proceedings in the lower courts, every 
attempt to ameliorate the existing state of things must be re- 
garded with satisfaction. Hiding in the dingy purlieus of 
“the Inns”—lurking in low pothouses—and swarming in 
every debtors’ prison, a race of harpies live upon the 
vices, the improvidence, and the misfortunes of that luck- 
less portion of the community whom circumstances force 
within reach of their fangs. The friends of informers, 
the beloved of bailiffs, and the hob-nob companions of 
goalers, they study the nice point how far the law may be 
twisted without danger of transportation—how far the neg- 
ligence of law-makers may be used to help villany to pass 
unpunished — how far an Act of Parliament or a legal 
technicality can be strained into a means of legal extor- 
tion, and robbery. With them avail not the hot tears of 
widowed mothers, of helpless children, of spirit-broken 
fathers entombed in the living grave of debtors’ prisons — 
with them as nothing stand truth, justice, honour, or honesty. 
The looseness of the Jaw makes plunder legal, the court 
awards it since the law doth give it, and society is at once 
robbed through the persons least able to bear the loss, and 
poisoned by the pestilent example of men fattening in luxurious 
plenty by trick, and guile, and fraudful scheming, while 
skilful iudustry reaps but a scanty pittance for long hours of 
useful labour. The law which seeks to lessen this enormity 
has been thus paragraphed :— 


Tue Law or Arrorneys AND SOLICITORS. — ILLEGAL Prac- 
TITIONERS. — An important act came into operation on the 22d 
ult. respecting attorneys, and setting forth the penalties they 
incur by permitting “agents,” called “clerks,” to practise in 
their names; a practice which is adopted to a great extent, with 
a good deal of cunning, at the present time. It is common for 
persons to use the name of attorneys whose certificates they 
take out themselves, and in many instances the name of the 
attorney appears on the door where the agent resides, who, in 
fact, is the legal adviser of those who seek his assistance. It of 
course frequently occurs that the parties pay twice as much as 
they would to a respectable attorney; and what is worse, the 
advice they have instilled into them is most pernicious, The 
act in question repeals, in whole or in part, 32 statutes, and 
leaves 58 acts relating to the legal profession untouched. There 
are some stringent enactments to enforce proper conduct, and 
in the ensuing term there will be a great deal of altercation on 
the subject. By the 19th section of the present act, every at- 
torney, before he is admitted, must take the following oath : — 
“ I do swear that I will truly and honestly demean myself in 
the practice of an attorney, according to the best of my know- 
ledge and ability.” The incorporated society is appointed as a 
registrar of attorneys and solicitors, for the purpose of making 
a registration of all attorneys; and from the 15th of Novem- 
ber next no certificate is to be granted, unless the party ap- 
plying has obtained a certificate from the registrar that he 
is entitled to take out the required stamp certificate. A 
book is to be kept for registering all attorneys, which book 
is to be opened to any person for inspection, free of expense. 
No attorney, whilst a prisoner, can commence or defend any 
proceeding, nor can he recover any bill of costs if he offend 
against any provision of this act. The following provision, if 
carried out, cannot fail to prove of great benefit : — Section 
32. “ And be it enacted, that if any attorney or solicitor shall 
wilfully and knowingly act as agent in any action or suit, in 
any court of law or equity or matter in bankruptcy, for any 
person not duly qualified to act as an attorney or solicitor as 
aforesaid, or permit or suffer his name to be any ways made 
use of in any such action, suit, or matter, upon the account or 
for the profit of any unqualified person, or send any process to 
such unqualified person, or do any other act, thereby to enable 
such unqualified person to appear, act, or practise in any re- 
spect as an attorney or solicitor in any suit at law or in equity, 
knowing such person not to be duly qualified as aforesaid, and 
complaint shall be made thereof in a summary way to any of 
the said superior courts wherein such attorney or solicitor has 
been admitted, and proof made thereof upon oath, to the satis- 
faction of the court, that such attorney or solicitor hath wil- 
fully and knowingly offended therein as aforesaid, then and in 
such case every such attorney or solicitor so offending shall and 
may be struck off the roll, and for ever after disabled from prac- 


tising as an attorney or solicitor; and in that case, and upon 
such complaint and proof made as aforesaid, it shall and may 
be lawful to and for the said court to commit such unqualified 
person so acting or practising as aforesaid, to the prison of the 
said court, without bail or mainprise, for any term not exceed- 
ing one year.” 


The second Act, which came into operation on the same 
day, the 22d, is a short statute, but one that will make some 
considerable alterations in the laws, both civil and criminal, 
in proceedings adopted after its passing. It is entitled “ An 
Act for improving the Law of Evidence.” By the preamble 
it is declared that — 


Whereas the inquiry after truth in Courts of Justice is often 
obstructed by incapacities created by the present law; and it is 
desirable that full information as to the facts in issue, both in 
civil and criminal cases, should be laid before the persons who 
are appointed to decide upon them, and that such persons should 
evercise their judgment on the credit of the witnesses adduced 
and on the truth of their testimony,” henceforth no person of- 
Jered as a witness shall be excluded by reason of incapacity from 
crime or interest (past or present) from giving evidence, either in 
person or by depositions, provided that the witness so tendered shall 
not individually be a party to the matter in question. In courts 
of equity there are, however, additional powers given, per- 
mitting defendants to be examined on the part of plaintiffs or 
co-defendants. 


May these last sheets of the statute book be more preg- 
nant of good than many that go before them — and may the 
time be not far distant when such changes shall be made in 
our legal code as shall render the terms Law and Justice 


words synonymous, and not dissimilar 
As now they are | 
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A PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. 

Our legislators in their wisdom have authorised the issue 
of a paper which looks very like a jest played off by Par- 
liament against itself—a suicidal joke in the solemn sem- 
blance of an official return —a bitter sarcasm carefully com- 
piled by the servants of “the House” to demonstrate in 
undeniable figures the busy idleness of their masters. This 
paper tells the story of the sittings of the past session — 
showing “the number of days the House sat for the trans. 
action of business from February the second, on which it 
assembled, to August the twenty-fourth, when it was pro- 
rogued.” 


The number of days is ascertained to be 119, including three 
Saturdays, the hours of sitting being 9864, and the average time 
of sitting eight hours and seventeen minutes on each successive 
night. The number of hours on which the House sat after 
midnight is calculated at 1054, or equal to eighty-nine nights. 
From the 4th to the 24th of August the average hours of sit- 
ting are put down at thirteen or fourteen hours a day, and the 
average hours of adjournment at from one to two a.m. An 
analysis of the sittings at the commencement of the session 
shows that the House frequently adjourned at the hours of 
eight and nine o'clock, and but seldom at later than twelve. 


Nine hundred and eighty-six and a half hours! Mark 
the accuracy of the addition — note the nicety with which 
the careful clerk has jotted down each morsel of time to 
swell the sum total of hours. With what elaborate minuteness 
is the calculation made, that the average time of each sitting 
was “eight hours and seventeen minutes.” No loose off- 
hand generalisation—no “about eight hours and a quarter,” 
but exactly to two minutes is the time told. And then the 
after midnight story. ‘ The number of hours on which the 
House sat after midnight is calculated at one hundred and 
five anda half!” Another fraction! another half hour of 
precious time carefully registered as employed by Parlia- 
ment “upon the affairs of the people.” 

Now comes the rub. Nine hundred and eighty-six hours 
and a half! have been sacrificed by our legislators at the 
shrine of their country’s good—eighty-nine times has “ the 
witching hour of night” been passed in anxious deliberation 
for her welfare —after “the iron tongue of midnight has 
toll’d twelve,” one hundred and five hours and a half! have 
been patriotically spent in the sickly atmosphere of St. 
Stephen’s — 

And what good came of it at last ? 
Quoth little Wilhelmine. 


Ay! there’s the rub. Verily, if the Parliament be wise, 
until we have a session more fruitful of good than the last 
they will put a stop to these awkward returns, and leave to 
others than their own clerks the task of demonstrating how 
little it is possible for upwards of six hundred senators to 


do in nine hundred and sixty-eight hours and a half! 
——o <—— - 


[ From our latest Edition of last week. ] 


THE DUEL.—TRIAL OF MR. GULLIVER AND LIEUT. CUDDY. 


At the sitting of the Central Criminal Court on Friday, George Gul- 
liver, surgeon in the Royal Horse Guards (Blues), and Holland Leckie 
Daniel Cuddy, lieutenant in the same regiment, surrendered ,to take 
their trial on an indictment charging them with being concerned in the 
death of David Lynar Fawcett. 

At a few minutes after ten the judges took their seats upon the bench, 
and the names of Alexander Thompson Munro, Duncan Trevor Grant, 
William Holland Leckie Daniel Cuddy, and George Gulliver, were 
called; only Mr. Cuddy and Mr. Gulliver answered, and they were im- 
mediately placed in the dock.— The Attorney-General then rose, ale 
said, having carefully perused the depositions in the case of Mr. Gulliver, 
he was of opinion that the charge against him could not be sustained, anc 
he, therefore, wished to enter a nolle prosequi as far as related to that 
gentleman. — Mr. Clarkson expressed his grateful feelings to her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General for the course he had taken, and wished to know 
whether it was his intention to enter a nolle prosequi on the Corone! H 
inquisition as weil as on the indictment. — The Attorney-General repliet 
in the affirmative. Mr. Gulliver then left the dock, and Mr. Cuddy was 
called upon to plead to the indictment and the coroner’s inquisition, th 
both of which he, in a firm tone of voice, pleaded “ Not Guilty.” Bot? 
charged him with the wilful murder of the deceased David Lynar Faw- 
cett. The Attorney-General then rose and stated the case for the prow. 
cution, and proceeded shortly to state the circumstances out of which ha 
unhappy occurrence arose, as they have already appeared in evidence oa 
fore the police magistrate and the coroner’s jury. He was aware wile 
legal doubt had been raised, whether the second of the antagonist kille 
in a duel was to be held equally amenable to the law with the secon o 
the party who killed. He alluded to the opinions of Lord Hale and Mr. 


Serjeant Hawkins; but the opinions of those learned persons differed 
it 0 the law as it had been laid down in more recent instances, wherein 
it had been distinctly held by the judges that one second was equally 
Builty with the other. The view he (the Attorney-General) took of the 
latter was this, that in point of fact the seconds who attended a duel 
Were there for the purpose of seeing fair play on both sides; but as the 
Proceeding was illegal, they were, in the eye of the law, present for the 
Purpose of aiding, assisting, and giving countenance to the parties. In 
© case of a prize fight it had been held that if death ensued, all persons 
Present on the occasion were amenable as principals in the second degree, 
¿nd could be indicted for the manslaughter of the deceased. In a duel, 
le seconds were both chargeable with murder, if the death of either of 
© principals ensued. 5 : 

“ohn Holland, whose evidence was the same as given by him at the in- 
dest, said he took Col. Fawcett and a gentleman to Camden Town. The 
pentleman resembled the prisoner at the bar, but he could not swear to 
him, Jpon reaching Camden Town, they met three other gentlemen. 
Heard shots fired. A gentleman (the prisoner at the bar) afterwards came 

Nd said he wanted assistance. Followed him, and saw a gentleman lying 
on his back; it was Colonel Fawcett. He was carried to the Brecknock 
“rms, but was not admitted. Mr. Gulliver assisted in taking him. After- 
Wards drove the prisoner at the bar to Mr. Liston’s, in Clifford Street, 

Fond Street, and subsequently drove Sir B. Brodie to the Camden Arms. 

Thomas Lock Williams, bootmaker, in the Haymarket, knew Mr. 
Cuddy, the prisoner at the bar. Previously to July 1. he lodged in the 

Ouse of witness. On the morning of July 1., about five o’clock, he heard 
à ring at the bell; went down to answer it, and saw a short gentleman at 

te door, There was a cab standing opposite the door ; admitted the gen- 

eman, who went to Mr. Cuddy’s room, where he remained five or ten 
Minutes, and then went away. He subsequently came back and said he 
was about to leave town perhaps for a few days, and perhaps longer. He 
lad not returned to the lodging. 
ir B. Brodie proved his attendance upon the deceased ; but could not 
‘Wear the prisoner was the person who came for his assistance. 

John Jones, a policeman, swore prisoner was one of the parties who got 
put of a carriage with Col. Fawcett; saw him also with the deceased after 

© was wounded. 

Mr. Gulliver was next called, and examined by the Attorney-General, 
~~ He deposed — I am an army surgeon in the Royal Horse Guards. Iam 
acquainted with Mr. Munro, who is a lieutenant in the same regiment. 

n the Ist of July last I saw him in the barrack in Regent’s Park, in the 
‘Ospital. He called me from my bed, and requested me to go with him. 

id go with him in his carriage. We went direct to the Brecknock 
Arms, We waited there about ten minutes, and then a hackney cab anda 
Brougham came up. I saw a person whom I believe to have been Col. 
“awcett get out of the Brougham. I had known Col. Fawcett for ten or 
Welve years! but Itm rather near-sighted, and could not ewear that it 
Was he; I afterwards met him in a field adjoining the Tottenham road. 

‘ere were four persons in the field, namely, Col. Fawcett, Lieut. Munro, 
Mr, Grant, and a fourth gentleman whose name I did not know. I think 
the gentleman at the bar is the person, although he looks rather taller 
Now than he did in the field. Lieut. Munro afterwards asked me to come 
into the field, saying, ‘ You can be useful.” Afterwards heard the words 

ready” and “fire,” and a shout of “the doctor !’’ immediately after- 
Wards, Upon that I ran up to Col. Fawcett, who was lyingon the ground. 
“i Gentleman, whom I suppose to have been Mr. Cuddy, was standing 
Near him. Mr. Munro had just run up to Col. Fawcett at the time. 
> °Mething was said by Col, Fawcett about levelling ; he said he was not 
levelling the pistol at him. Mr. Munro said, “ Oh, Fawcett, I thought 
You were levelling at me, and covering me,” or words to that effect. Ido 
Not know whether that was said previously to, or was an answer to Col. 
Fawcett's remark. Saw the gentleman whom he believed to be the pri- 
SOner, with a brace of pistols. Col. Fawcett’s respiration was immedi- 

ely very much embarrassed, and he appeared as if he was about to die 
hen and there. But he afterwards revived. Mr. Munroassisted, and did 
Everything in his power. abandoning all anxiety about * self,” and wait- 
ing with witness until Sir Benjamin Brodie arrived. Cross-examined — 
ad gaid that all was done in a hurry, and that he had heard the report of 
the Pistols before he was aware of what was taking place. 

George Davis, a toll- keeper, proved that prisoner was one of the parties 
"ith Col. Fawcett in the carriage. 

ne Liston gave evidence as to the nature of the wound and cause of 
Cath. 

Serjeant Shee addressed the jury for the defence. It was a remarkable 
Ct in the present case, and one which was a good illustration of the ex- 
ordinary position in which we are placed in regard to this practice of 
#eHing, that in his opening speech the Attorney-General, upon an indict- 
Ment charging an Officer in her Majesty’s service with the murder, with 
the wilful destruction of a fellow-creature, was obliged to use arguments 
G convince them (the jury) that it was murder. It was an illustration of 
the extraordinary position in which we were placed, because society had 
Not taken care to make proper laws to convict a man of an offence which 
Our own feelings of right and sense of justice did not lead us to think him 
Builty of. It was altogether unreasonable to say that Mr. Cuddy had gone 
0 the ground to aid and assist Lieut. Munro in the murder of Col. Faw- 
cett, The only thing that was proved was, that he was present ; but there 
Was no proof that he was thus aiding, assisting, and abetting Lieut. 

“nro in taking the life of the deceased ; and to find him guilty of the 

Offence charged, they must be satisfied that he had gone there to assist 

im in the murder of Colonel Fawcett. But so far from there being any 
Proof of such being the case, there was every thing to show that Mr. 
‘Uddy was, until the very last moment before the fatal shot, doing 
in his power to prevent the calamity which took place. What- 
Eyer might have been the conduct of the principals in the case, 
ssemed probable that the seconds had done all in their power 

to Preyent the fatal proceedings. From the evidence of Mr. Gulli- 

T, jt appeared that the pistol had been fired before Mr. Munro 
conja have known whether the negociation for preventing the duel was 
ended or nat. Mr. Gulliver said that Lieut. Munro had said to Col. Faw- 
Sett, * T thought you were levelling at me, I thought you were covering 
Me,” Col. Fawcett said, ‘£ No, I was only practising.” So that at the 
very moment that Lieut. Munro fired, the prisoner was, for all they knew 
to the contrary, engaged in negociations to prevent the duel from taking 
Place. To enable them to convict him of such an offence as that charged, 
they must have proof that he had gone out, by previous contract and 
agreement, as a criminal second. The principals had gone out because 

ley dared not refuse to go out; and the seconds, if seconds they were, 
had gone out to prevent, if possible, what must inevitably take place with- 
Out their presence. Hetherefore called upon them seriously to deliberate 
efore they consented to affix the stigma of “ wilful murder i to thename 
Of this young man in the commencement of his career in life. He left 
the Case with confidence in their hands. 

, Sir William Clinton was then called, and stated that he was a general 
In the British army, and the colonel of the 55th regiment, in which the 
tisoner was also an officer. He (Gen. Clinton) was not himself in China, 
Ut the prisoner had been; and he recognised him as the officer who was 
Nearly the first of those who escaladed the walls of the great city in China, 
à received a serious wound: notwithstanding which, he continued to 

Ct y 
He told the jury that 


vith the greatest bravery. 

Mr., Justice Williams then proceeded to sum up. 
there was no doubt that all persons aiding, assisting, and abetting ina duel 
Were unquestionably implicated in the charge of murder which might 

Tise ont of the transaction, and that the only question further was purely 

nd entirely whether the evidence did or did not satisfy them that the 
Prisoner at the bar was present at the death of Col. Fawcett, and was there 

aiding, assisting, and abetting ” on ‘the occasion. The learned judge 
then read the principal portions of the evidence, and commented upon 
the portions of it as he wished to call to the more particular attention of 

€ jury, 
The Jury returned into Court after an absence of nearly three hours, and 
turned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” , i A 
The Annata Can Ent of thor verdict was received with applause, which 
Was instantly checked by the officer of the Court. 

Lieut. Cuddy was then ordered to be discharged. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO EXTORT MONEY FROM MISS 
HOPPER. 


George William Hamilton, otherwise Robert Bell, aged 40, a erson of 
very gentlemanly appearance, was indicted for feloniously delivering a 
letter to Jesse Hopper, demanding money with menaces without any rea- 
®onable or probable cause. 


een 
young 
ance the attack had been made on her character. 


paper under the Marylebone Police Office. 


e immense whiskers and a beard, so as to have the appearance of a 
a ae ener. 
face tied up ; and upon Mr. Cope insisting on hisfbeing seen bythe doctor, 
Was then discovered he had shaved them off, having secreted the instru- 
3 ent in his shoe with which he performed the operation. The learned 
‘Ounse] concluded by saying in the whole course of his experience he 
Cver met a case connected with greater villany than the present. 
y Ellen Shaw, the housemaid to Mr. Hopper, Elizabeth Gelles, servant to 
uttick, Mary Chandler, the coachman’s wife, in Mr. Hopper’s ser- 
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vice, Miss Emily Hopper, Mr. Woodhouse, who gave the prisoner into 
custody, and other witnesses were called, and repeated the evidence ad- 
duced before Mr. Long, at Marylebone. They all identified the prisoner, 
in spite of the alteration of his person. 

When Miss Hopper was called, the father, in a very agitated tone of 
voice, expressed a dread that his feclings and those of his daughter might 
be dreadfully wounded by the cross-examination, and wished to know 
whether he had better withdraw. 

Mr. Baron Rolfe said he could please himself, at the same time he 
would take care that the feelings of the family should not be uuneces- 
sarily wounded. 

Mr. Ballantyne, in an ingenious speech: addressed the jury on behalf of 
the prisoner: there could be no doubt that the letters had been sent, 
but there was some doubt as to the prisoner being that person. He was 
instructed to say that there was no imputation on Miss Hopper’s cha- 
racter. 

The Jury found the prisoner “ Guilty.” 

Mr. Baron Rolfe in strong terms commente d on the scandalous conduct 
which the prisoner had purgara towards a young lady of unblemished re- 

utation. That young lady, by his wicked act, was at present confined to 
ner bed. The offence of which he had been guilty was as bad as the crime 
of another nature. The sentence of the court was that he be transported 
beyond the seas for fourteen years. 


Birt Discountine Fravps.— Samuel Sydney Smith, alias 
Captain Smith, aged 32, a person of stylish appearance, was in- 
dicted for feloniously forging and uttering a bill of exchange 
for 150/., with intent to defraud Lyon Samuel. — Mr. Lyon 
Samuel deposed that he carried on the business of a jeweller in 
St. Mary Axe, and on March 9. the prisoner called upon him 
and asked him to discount a bill of 150/., which he produced. 
The prisoner said it was a bill of Messrs. Bush and Co., who 
were highly respectable merchants at Bristol, and also repre- 
sented that he had‘been referred to him by Messrs. Ford and 
Savage, solicitors, of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Wit- 
ness, knowing that firm to be highly respectable, asked the 
prisoner to leave the bill in order that he might make some in- 
quiry about it, but the prisoner suggested that they should go 
at once to Messrs. Ford and Savage, and a cab was called to 
take them there, but they found upon arriving that those gen- 
tlemen were not at home, and the prisoner then said he would 
bring him a letter from the firm that would satisfy him, as well 
as a personal inquiry. The same evening his clerk gare hima 
letter, which purported to be written by Mr, Savage, and which 
recommended the prisoner, and described him as an honest and 
respectable man; and upon the faith of this statement witness 
agreed to discount the bill, and he gave the prisoner a cheque 
for 100/. on account, and the next day he handed him another 
cheque for 40/., and it was arranged that the remaining 10.. 
should stand over until the bill was taken up. When itar- 
rived at maturity, however, 1t was dishonoured — Joseph Ellis, 
the clerk to the prosecutor, proved that he received the letter 
from the prisoner, and that he told him he had brought it from 
Mr. Savage. The prisoner represented that he carried on a 
large business as a cabinet manufacturer in Hyde Street, 
Bloomsbury, and that he had received the bill in question from 
Messrs. Bush and Co. for furniture. Witness had made in- 
quiries, and ascertained that this fiim was a highly respectable 
one at Bristol, and that one of its members was a town coun- 
cillor, — In cross-examination the witness denied positively 
that the prisoner had referred him to a Mr. Savage in the 
Temple. — Mr. William Savage, solicitor, of Henrietta Street, 
deposed that he had a slight knowledge of the prisoner, and in 
the month of February or March last he applied to his partner, 
Mr. Ford, to discount the bill in question, but he declined to 
do so, ¥ He then asked witness to allow him to refer a person 
to him who, he said, was willing to discount the bill, but wit- 
ness refused to do as he requested. The letter produced, 
signed W. Savage, was not written by him. — Mr. James Bush, 
of the firm of Bush and Co., Baldwin Street, Bristol, proved 
that the signature to the bill in question was a forgery as far 
as they were concerned. — They knew nothing whatever of the 
existence of this bill, until it was shown to them by a gentle- 
man belonging to the Bristol Old Bank. — Cross-examinea : 
There are several persons named Henry Bush at Bristol, and 
they had received a letter addressed to” Henry Bush and Co., 
which was not intended for them, and which they had handed 
over to the solicitor for the prosecution. Witness had after- 
wards received another letter, which purported to come from 
the prisoner. — The bill was then put in and read, upon which 
Mr. Ballantyne took a technical objection to the form of the 
indictment, but it was overruled by the Court. — Henry Bush, 
who stated that he lived at Stoat’s Hill, four miles from Bristol, 
said that he had known the prisoner for some time, and had had 
dealings with him. Witness carried on business at Bristol in 
the corn trade, under the name of Henry Bush and Co., and 
he did so in February last. Witness was the drawer of the bill 
that had been produced, and he had drawn several similar bills, 
dated at Bristol, and made payable at Messrs. Robarts and Co. 
in London. The bill was all in his handwriting, and he sent it 
in a letter to the prisoner. He had seen him in London, and 
he was probably aware that there were other firms in Bristol 
carrying on business in the name of Henry Bush and Co. 
Witness is no relation to the other Bushes at Bristol. — The 
witness was cross-examined at considerable length by Mr. 
Clarkson. He said that he was a general dealer, but had nei- 
ther warchouse, shop, nor counting-house, in which he carried 
on his business. He kept no banker, and could not state the 
name of any person with whom he had had business transac- 
tions during the last twelve months. He did not recollect 
what sort of goods were sent to him by the prisoner for the 
150/., but he believed some part was bacon, although he could 
not say how much, or what he did with it afterwards, or when 
or where it was delivered to him. The witness was asked 
several times where the prisoner lived at the time he had these 
transactions with him ; and, after a good dea! of hesitation, he 
at length admitted that he was in the Queen’s Bench prison. 
He afterwards said that he met the prisoner accidentally in the 
street, and that it was upon this occasion they made the “ar- 
rangement” about the bacon, He afterwards admitted that 
many years had elapsed since he lived at Bristol, and also that 
he had been insolvent, and likewise a bankrupt, and that he had 
been confined in jail two years under a remand of the Insolvent 
Court. It further appeared that the prisoner had made an af- 
fidavit, with a view to put off his trial, last week — that Henry 
Bush, the drawer of the bill, was out of town, and that he could 
not attend before Monday ; but the witness swore that he was 
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with the prisoner twice in Newgate within the last few days. 
— Mr. Baron Rolfe having summed up, the jury returned a 
verdict of “ Guilty.” — The Court then ordered ‘the witness, 
Henry Bush, to be taken into custody, and directed that a bill 
should be preferred against him at the next sessions for perjury. 
The witnesses were bound over to prosecute. — ‘The learned 
judge then sentenced the prisoner to be transported for life, 


POLICE. 

Worsnir Srrret.— Revivar or tr oLD “ Broop-Monxry” 
System. — On Monday, James Spelman, a young man, and 
Thomas Nichols, a grown-up lad, were placed at the bar before 
Mr. Broughton, upon a charge of having unlawful possession 
of counterfeit coin. The facts disclosed, however, afforded 
every reason to believe that the lad Nichols was innocent, and 
that an atrocious attempt had been made to procure his convic- 
tion for the sake of the money paid as expenses upon a Mint 
prosecution. Henry Charles Backer police sergeant, 11 H, 
deposed that about nine o’clock on Saturday night he was on 
duty at the station house, when the prisoner Spelman came in, 
and asked for two of the constables, namen Trew and Burcham. 
The witness told him they were not there, at which he seemed 
disappointed, and said that he wanted them particularly, and 
that Trew had made an appointment to meet him, but had not 
kept it. The witness asked him what was the nature of the 
business, and he said that he had got a chap with counterfeit 
coin, and went on to state that the chap was in Elder 
Street, with three counterfeit shillings in his possession, 
which he said was quite enough to obtain a conviction. He 
then said to witness, “ You may go and take him if you like; 
but if you do, you must do by me as Trew does.” ‘The witness 
asked him what that was, and he said, « Why, you must bring 
me to the station too, and then let me go again.” The witness 
said, “ What is the use of bringing you to the station if it is all 
correct?” and he replied, “ Why, if you don’t bring me in too, 
his friends will say that I have sold him.” The witness asked 
him if he did not think that it was something like entrapping 
a man into an offence? but he coolly said, ‘I know more 
about these cases than you do; and if you don’t like to do it 
there’s others that will.” The witness then told him to wait 
five minutes, and went out upon a little business, but when he 
returned Spelman was gone. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the prisoner Nichols was brought in by two of the 
constables, named Malin and Jackson, who charged him with 
having counterfeit money (three shillings) in his possession, 
and said that another who was with him had run away. The 
witness told them they must find that other one, and while he 
was taking the charge Spelman was brought in, and was told 
by witness that he also should be detained. Spelman said, & { 
hope not; you know what I have done.” Nichols wept, and 
declared that he was quite innocent of the charge, and had 
been entrapped by Spelman, who had asked him to take awalk, 
and had put the three shillings into his possession to take care 
of for him, and then leaving him for a short time, was followed 
presently after his return by the two constables, who took him 
(Nichols) into custody. — Police constable Malin, 74 H, said 
that neur the station house he saw Spelman, who told him that 
he knew of a burglary that was about to be committed. Wit- 
ness asked him where, and he said in Spitalfields, but added, 
“ there is another little job for you first,” and he then proceeded 
to state that there was a person uttering bad money, and then 
in Elder Street, with three bad shillings in his pocket. The 
witness said, “ I’ll go with you, but I won't go alone; ” and he 
then called Jackson to accompany him. They went to Elder 
Street without finding the person, but presently Spelman saw 
snd pointed out Nichols, and the witness, accosting him, said, 
“ My lad, I believe you have some bad money about you.” 
He denied it, but Jackson took the three shillings out of his 
pocket. ‘The prisoner was then taken to the station house, and 
witness afterwards found Spelman in the street, and took him 
also. While giving the charge, he saw Spelman with some- 
thing in his mouth, and, hearing the jink of coin, scized him by 
the throat to prevent him swallowing it, which, however, the 
prisoner had succeeded in doing. Spelman, when asking him 
to go and take Nichols with the coin in his possession, said that 
he was a person who had already been convicted. Sergeant 
Barker said, that while entering the charge against Spelman, 
he turned round, and saw Sergeant Teakle and other officers 
struggling with the prisoner to prevent his swallowing coin, 
which they heard jinking in his mouth. The witness went to 
their assistance, but the prisoner succeeded in swallowing it. 
Jackson, one of the constables, produced the three counterfeit 
shillings which he had taken from the jacket pocket of Nichols. 
The prisoner, Nichols, said in his defence, that he worked as a 
bricklayer, and had a slight knowledge of Spelman, who on 
Saturday evening asked him to take a walk, and they were 
passing through Magpie Court into Elder Street, when his 
companion produced these three shiJlings, and asked him to 
take care of them, and Spelman himself dropped them into his 
jacket pocket, and then went away. When alone, he put one 
of the shillings in his mouth, and, thinking it was a bad one, 
he went into a public house to examine them by the gaslight, 
and then saw that they were all three bad. He was going off 
home, when Spelman came in, and he said, “ Why, you have 
given me three bad shillings.” Spelman said, “ Nonsense, no 
such thing; come along, i want you to go with me and buy 
some tobacco.” ‘They were walking along when two con- 
stables came up and apprehended him. — The Magistrate was 
informed that inquiry had been made, and that Nichols was 
found to be employed as he had stated, and of very good cha- 
racter. Spelman denied having given the counterfeit coin to 
Nichois, and denied also much of the other Statements against 
im. — Samuel Green, policeman, 61 H, now came forward, 
and said that he was in the station house while the charge was 
being taken against Nichols, who wept, and assured him that 
he had been entrapped by a man who had put the counterfeit 
money into his possession. The witness was afterwards stand- 
ing at the station-house door, when the prisoner Spelman came 
over from the other side of the Street, and said, ‘ Sam, is that 
coin case locked up yet?” He replied, ‘* They are about it 
now ;” and he then went in and told Malin that the man he 
wanted was then outside, and Malin then went out and took 
Spelman in. — Inspector Harris, who was in attendance watch- 
ing the progress of the case, said, in answer to somé inquiry 
made by the magistrate, that Trew, the constable who had been 
mentioned, had a charge of forgery at Bow Street on Saturday, 
and it had been remanded upon Spelman’s evidence. ‘Ihe 
magistrate desired that the progress of that case should be nar- 
rowly watched. — Trew and Bingham, the constables men-. 
tioned in Sergeant Barker’s evidence, were both in court during 
the proceedings, but were not brought forward or questioned. 
— Mr. Broughton said he had hoped that the system of entrap- 
ping people into offences for the sake of what was called the 
blood money had many years since been entirely done away 
with, but the statements he had heard made him fear that some- 
thing of the kind still existed. It was a matter of vital import- 
ance to the public, and the whole of the circumstances con- 
nected with the case now in question should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. He discharged Nichols upon recognisance for his 
attendance at the next examination, and remanded Spelman. §ë 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT CORK. 

The sectional meetings of this important scientific congress 
have at length been brought toaclose. We have during the last 
two weeks reported the progress of the proceedings, and 
alluded to the various interesting papers submitted to the 
sections. Itis the general opinion that the present reunion, 
from the various communications and discoveries that have 
been made in every different branch of science, has been more 
pregnant with interest than any preceding meeting. The 
attention of the members has not been exclusively confined 
to the discussion of scientific subjects; it has been directed 
also to affairs of a less severe nature. Fetes and balls, held, we 
suppose, chiefly for the ladies’ sake, have lent an air of gaiety and 
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MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION IN THE COURT HOUSE, 


cheerfulness to the sombre deliberations of the assembly, and 
the grave worshippers of Minerva have not thought it beneath 
their dignity to mingle with the followers of Terpsichore. The 
attendance on Tuesday, Aug. 22., was extremely thin, many of 
the members having separated themselves to go on an excur- 
sion to the Lakes of Killarney. In the morning the city and 
county of Cork Horticultural Society entertained the members 
with a grand floricultural display, got up expressly for the oc- 


casion, at the Corn Exchange. Our engravings represent the 
meeting of the Association in the Corn Exchange, the ball 
which was held last week in the great room of the Corn 
Exchange, the supper after the ball, the admiral’s ship 
saluting the steamer which conveyed the members on an 
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excursion round the Cove, and the steamer landing its pas- 
sengers. 

The ball, which was got up under the patronage and the 
sanction of the most influential of the local members, was very 
well attended. This, it may be observed, was not got up under 
the direction of the council, but was a simultaneous effort on 
the part of the inhabitants. Upwards of 1200 persons attended, 
amongst whom were the Earl and Countess of Rosse, Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Becher (the celebrated Miss O’Neill), Sir 
Thomas and Lady Deane, Sir William and Lady Chatterton, 
Sir D. J. Norreys, M. P., R. Lalor Sheil, Esq., M. P., Mor- 
gan John O’Connell, Esq., M.P., Admiral Bowles, Sir Octa- 
vius and Lady Carey, and the leading aristocracy of the vici- 
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nity. The ball was kept up 
tilla late hourin the morning, 
os Majority of the mem- 
S made an excursion round 
t € beautiful harbour of Cork, 
ich for extent and beauty 
Cannot be surpassed in any 
Part of Europe. The river 
Presented a most animated 
*Ppearance from the number 
of yachts and boats which the 
Occasion drew together. The 
Ships were decorated with 
their gayest ensigns, and sa- 
utes of cannon, with the 
Cheers of the spectators who 
Tonged the quays, saluted 
e members on their voyage. 
n rounding the Giant’s 
tairs at Monkstown, when 
the noble harbour, with its 
Ships of war and merchant 
Craft burst upon their sight, 
the scene was most animated. 
The vessel proceeded to 
aulbowline Island, where 
a deputation of the mayor of 
ork and other members ob- 
uned permission to make a 
Visit to the interesting sites 
With which this beautiful 
island is studded. The next 
visit was to Spike Island, the 
irst military depot in this 
Part of the kingdom, and then 
Up the Carrigaline river, in 
Which the beauty of scenery 
'S unsurpassed by that of any 
Other part of Ireland. This 
river is entered between two 
ills, which are covered to 
eir summit by beautiful 
Crest trees in full foliage, 
and on proceeding but a short 
distance the vessel got intoa 
Series of loughs, from which a 
Strange observer could per- 
Ceive no means of egress, 
ach lough appearing as if 
Closely land-locked, whilst 
the hills which rise abruptly 
rom the water are densely 
Covered with trees and ever- 
Sreens. On quitting this de- 
Ightful scenery, the vessel 
Proceeded_to Corkabeg, the 
Seat of Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
round the harbour to Rostella, 
the seat of the Marquis of 
homond. The Earl of 
Rosse, who was on board, 
Visited the admiral’s frigate, 
Which fired a salute of eleven 
&uns in honour of his visit. 
Amongst the papers read 
on Tuesday, the most inter- 
esting was Professor Owen’s 
eport on the Fossil Mam- 
Malia of England. This was 
Commenced at the request of 
the Association, and at Man- 
Chester he gave an account of 
ose extinct quadrupeds, the 
extremities of which were 
terminated by hoofs. He 
Save instances of the fossil re- 
Mains of a species of monkey, 
a bat, several species of bears, 
'yena, badger, weasel, wolf, 
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LANDING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ON HAULBOWLINE ISLAND. 
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and a gigantic species of tiger 
now unknown, with a gigan- 
tic beaver, three times the 
size of the present beavers of 
North America. He first 
described the fossil remains 
of the clephant. Many na- 
turalists (and amongst others 
Cuvier), in endeavouring to 
prove that these mammalia 
were natives of the country 
in which they were found, 
were reminded of the ele- 
phants brought to Rome b 

Pyrrhus, yet, when they 
crossed the German Ocean 
and found similar fossil re- 
mains in Britain, where there 
is no account of any being 
brought, with the exception 
of one by Julius Cæsar, they 
had ample grounds for sup- 
posing that they were formerly 
natives; and in support of 
this argument many of them 
were discovered in Ireland, 
where Cesar never put his 
foot. The remains which had 
been found differed much 
from both the Asiatic and the 
African species, chiefly in the 
formation of the teeth. In 
the fossil ivory there were 
fissures, with a kind of enamel 
or cement, so that they al- 
ways retained their character. 
In the African elephant this 
character in the formation of 
the teeth is in the form of a 
lozenge, but they are in pa- 
rallel lines in the Asiatic ele- 
phant, where the teeth are 
much broader. The most 
common fossil teeth found 
have the ivory and enamel 
more like the Asiatic elephant 
than the African, but the 
streaks are much narrower in 
the former, and the teeth are 
much broader in their extent 
— distinctions which were 
first discovered by Cuvier in 
1796. There were about 3000 
extinct species of mammalia 
discovered, not one of which 
could be mistaken for the 
African elephant, besides 
which some of the fossil ele- 
phants were coated with hair 
or wool, which had also been 
discovered in a mammoth 
found in Siberia. ‘Ihe bone 
of the fore-leg has in some 
instances been found eleven 
feet long, and the fossil re- 
mains have been dug up in 
ail parts of England, up- 
wards of 2000 specimens hav- 
ing within the last twelve 
years been dredged up on the 
coast of Yarborough. He 
next alluded to two species of 
horse, one of which was about 
the size of the common mule, 
and might have belonged to 
a species of zebra, and the 
other about thirteen hands 
high. There was in this class 
the gigantic elk, commonly 
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SUPPER IN THE PAVILION, 
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called the Irish elk; but that was an erroneous name, as it did 
not belong to the elk, but to the deer species. The horns were 
different from those of the elk, being broad at the base and 
narrow as they approach the top, the species approaching 
closer to the reindeer than to any other. ‘There was another 
species of deer which could not be distinguished from the red 
deer, but that it was much larger, and the remains of which 
were found in great abundance in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
as was also a species of roebuck. 

During the day many other highly interesting papers were 
read in the different sections, but this valuable report was justly 
considered the gem. 

A paper of high interest was also read from Dr. W. Cork 
Taylor on the state of the lunatic poor in Ireland. All the 
lunatic asylums in Ireland have been built on plans approved 
of by the Government, to each being allotted a considerable 
extent of ground, which supplies a healthy out-door recreation 
and employment. ‘The domestic duties, as well as many of the 
mechanical operations, are performed by the inmates. From 
the reports of the Inspectors General of Prisons it appears 
that in 1837 there were but 37 insane patients confined in the 
gaols of Ireland. ‘The number of lunatics has, in the course 
of the last two years, increased to the number of 214, of whom 
only 40 had been charged with criminal offences. Inspectors of 
prisons have complained of the practice of sending lunatics and 
idiots to the gaols, as injuring their discipline and confirming 
past cure the diseases under which the patients labour, as no 

rovision is ever made for their cure in these gaols. ‘The Poor 

aw Commissioners have provided for the accommodation 
of 2347 lunatics, in numbers varying from 60 in the larger to 4 
in the smaller workhouses. At the present moment the number 
of lunatics in 69 workhouses is 471, suffering under various 
types of the malady, curable and incurable; violent maniacs, 
idiots, and epileptic patients. Inspectors and others seem to 
think that workhouses, properly completed, will afford additional 
relief necessary for the cure and custody of the insane poor; 
but it was considered by Dr. Taylor that such would only ag- 
gravate the evils at present in existence, as the arrangements 
made in workhouses for the accommodation of the insane 
neither admit of classification, amusement, or employment. It 
is obvious, however, that workhouses are wholly unfitted forthe 
reception of the insane, unless there were added in each of the 
130 unions a lunatic asylum, with all its adjuncts of moral and 
medical superintendence —a proposition wholly inadmissible 
on the grounds of economy. The estimate of salaries, accord- 
ing to Dr. Whelan, was 28,0001. per annum, exceeding the 
actual cost of maintaining nearly 2000 lunatics in the seven 
most considerable asylums of Ireland. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Forbes made some important communi- 
cations with regard to the molluscous and radiate animals of 
the Ægean Sea. He stated the results of his observaticns, 
which were carried over the coasts of the Morea to Syria, and 
in all depths of water between the surface of the sea and 230 
fathoms ; and, altogether, 500 specimens of mollusca and above 
100 radiate animals were obtained. A large portion of the 
lecture was devoted to a consideration of the bearings of the 
subject on geology. The most important eduction was, that the 
deposition of sedimentary matter, continually going on in the 
Avgean Sea, may be expected eventually to fill up region after 
region. Alternations of fresh water and marine beds may be 
produced, as they are now forming in Asia Minor, without any 
necessity of long periods of time. Such changes of level would 
also cause the extinction of various species and genera of ani- 
mals and plants, and even the present bottom of the Ægean to 
be upraised. All evidence of the existence of numerous im- 
portant animals would then disappear, and the future zoologists 
would form but a very imperfect idea of its present Fauna. 

Major Beamish read a paper on the elevation of the Scandi- 
navian Sea. Although without a tide, these waters had been 
subject to variations in depth, which had been perceptible in 
1812, whilst in this year they were very remarkable. A Swedish 
officer had discovered shoals where none had been visible be- 
fore, and, as there was no perceptible change in the waters of 
the North Sea, the question naturally elicited was, what became 
of those waters? The coast of Norway suffered no change, 
though marine deposits were observed at a high elevation, the 
Norwegian site being stationary, whilst the Swedish was as- 
cending; so that ina short time the Peninsula would assume 
the character of an inclined plane. 

Mr. E. Jennings made some important communications on 
the geological phenomena in the neighbourhood of Cork. 
There were proofs of the land in the neighbourhood having 
undergone both subsidence and elevation, and he instanced the 
case of oyster-shells being found in digging for the foundation 
of the Court-house, as also at Cove. At Youghall he had 
found trees as they grew in situ, and the shrimp- fishers walked 
along the stumps. Every storm washed up the remains of 
birch, oak, and hazel, as well as turf; and on the coast he had 
observed thousands of tons of cliff fallen away. He believed 
that a barrier had existed formerly which allowed the trees to 
grow, as no trees would now grow In places exposed to the sea- 
breeze. The advance of the sea on the coast might also arise 
from the sea being drawn away. At Oyster Haven 90,000 tons 
had been taken away during the year by dredge-boats, — at 
Kinsale 240,000 tons, at Youghal 87,000 tons, and at Water- 
ford 66,000 tons. : $ 

Many other interesting papers on the different sections were 
read, which our want of space prevents us noticing. This 
highly important scientific Association has, for the present year, 
now Nearly brought its operations to a close. On Wednesday, 
after the conclusion of the sectional meetings, a general com- 
mittee was held, when grants of money to the amount of 1887.. 
were awarded to those members of the Association who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their discoveries and investigations 1n 
the different walks of science and art. A 

The proceedings of the Association terminated on Friday 
evening in a general meeting of the members, which was held 
at the Corn Exchange. ‘The chair was taken by the Earl of 
Rosse, the president; and although inferior in numbers to 
previous occasions, there was never such a congregation of 
talent concentrated at any previous meeting. The galaxy of 
the beauty of the Irish ladies vied with the talent of their phi- 
losophers, and the occasion of meeting is one which will be long 
remembered in the associations of Cork. Dr. Robinson ad- 
dressed the meeting, and gave a condensed account of the 
results of the present mecting. The Earl of Rosse delivered 
a valedictory address, and this terminated one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable assemblies that has met for several years. 
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The Bishop of Llandaff consecrated the new church at 
Llanidan, Anglesey, on Wednesday last. Lord Boston gave 
the site and stone for the building, and subscribed the hand- 
some sum of 2501, to cover the expense of its erection. — At a 
time when fruit is so plentiful, it may be agreeable to know 
that in France a pleasant bread is made by a mixture of flour 
and apples, in the proportion of one of the latter to two of the 
former. ‘Lhe same quantity of yeast as in common bread, beat 
up with the flour and warm pulp of the apples, and when boiled 
the dough is considered set. Then put it into a proper vessel, 


allow it to rise for eight or twelve hours, and bake it in long 


loaves. 


from St. Petersburg, has ordered the son of Prince Galatzin, 
who resides abroad, to return to Russia, on pain of confiscation 
of his estates, — The French Government seriously contem- 
plates the making of a railroad round Paris, to connect the 
railroads of the south with those of the north and east. The 
expense has been estimated at twelve millions of francs. — It is 
expected that a special commission will be held in Nenagh 
about the close of September, or early in October. —It is 


stated that a paper, containing the signatures of nearly 1000 of 


the clergy to a protest against Tractarianism has been with- 
drawn from circulation, in consequence of the earnest remon- 
strances of several of the bishops. — We learn from Constanti- 
nople, that the Porte has sent a special commission to Bosnia, 
in consequence of the disturbed state of that district. — General 
Sharpe, late M. P. for Dumfriesshire, at his late audit, returned 
twenty per cent. on the half-year’s rent then collected. — An 
investigation was held last week into the conduct of a police- 
man, in reference to a recent Repeal meeting held in Dingle, 
which ended in the dismissal of the man from the constabulary ; 


he attended a Repeal temperance soirée. — The. Marquis of 


Bute has granted a site for a burial-place to the members of the 
Jewish persuasion residing in Cardiff. The nearest burial- 
place to Cardiff for deceased Israclites is Bristol.— The Acadia, 
off the coast of Newfoundland, came in collision with a bark 
The Merchant, belonging to Newport, which she sunk. The 
crew of the bark were picked up. — Lord Muskerry, as an en- 
couragement to his farm tenantry on his estates in lreland, has 
reduced their rents twenty per cent. — The Earl of Manvers 
has given a second donation of 200}. to the subscription fund 
for the erection of the new church of St. John, at Nottingham. 
— The Prince of Wales and the infant Princesses have arrived 
at Brighton in charge of the Dowager Lady Lyttleton. — The 
Queen Dowager still remains at Whitley Court, Worcester- 


shire. — Upwards'of 10,000 persons visited the exhibition of 


prizes of the Art Union of London on Tuesday, and it is esti- 
mated that the number who passed through the rooms on Wed- 
nesday exceeded 15,000, — Mr. Barry has received instructions 
from the Woods and Forests to value the property from Chelsea 
old church to Battersea bridge, preparatory to its being taken 
down for the purpose of constructing the new road alongside 
the river from Vauxhall bridge to Battersea bridge. — Espartero 
and suite removed on Wednesday from Mivart’s toa mansion in 
the Regent’s Park. — The Duke of Wellington, accompanied 
by the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, left Apsley House on 
‘Tuesday for Walmer Castle, where his Grace is expected to 
remain until the close of the autumn. — The preliminaries 
have been arranged for a marriage between the Earl of March, 
eldest son of the Duke of Richmond, and the accomplished 
Miss Greville, eldest daughter of Mr. Algernon Greville, pri- 
vate secretary to the Duke of Wellington, — Sir Charles T. 
Morgan died at his residence, in William Street, Lowndes 
Square, on Monday. He was the son of the late J. Morgan, 
Esq. ; married first, daughter of the late W. Hammond, Esq., 
Champnies, Herts; and secondly, daughter of the late Robert 
Owenson, Esq., sister of Lady Clarke, and authoress of 
“O'Donnell,” “Florence Macarthy,” &c. Sir Charles, who 
was the author of several works upon literary and philosophical 
subjects, was created a knight bachelor by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 1811, — The Durham Conservative Association is 
dissolved, the parties having quarrelled amongst themselves in 
consequence of the split at the last election. — Several robberies 
have recently taken place in the reading-room of the British 
Museum.— The Duke of Hamilton has presented Prince Albert 
with some fine specimens of the blackcock of the woods, which 
are to be located in the preserves at Bagshot. — The Sherift’s 
Court has been busy during the past week with the case of the 
Government against Cundy and Dean, the object being the re- 
alisation of the penalties inflicted upon that “respectable” firm 
for their share in the Custom House frauds. — ‘the Heming- 
ways, charged with forging a will, have been committed for 
trial. 
aa Oe 


THE QUEEN OF TAHITI TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


A copy of the following curious letter, in which Queen Po- 
mare, of Tahiti, solicits the protection of the English Govern- 
ment against France, has been received in the city : — 


“ Tahiti, Jan. 23. 1843. 

“ My dear Friend and Sister, Queen Victoria, Queen of Great Britain,— 
Health and peace to you, and saved may you be by Jehovah, the founda- 
tion of our power as queens of our respective countries. We dwell in 
peace from the arrangements made by our predecessors. This is my 
speech to you, my sister friend. Commiserate me in my affliction, in my 
helplessness, and in the difficulties in which my nation is involved with 
France. The existing protectorate government of France in my do- 
minions I do not acknowledge. I knew nothing of what my chiefs and 
the French consul had done before I wrote to you by Capt. Jones, I being 
absent at Raiate. On the arrival of the French admiral, A. du Petit 
Thouars, the same chiefs who formerly signed the document requesting 
French protection assembled, viz. the three governors and Paraita, the 
person who was left in charge at Papecte ( Paraita is the root of this great 
evil), the French admiral and the French consul, after having completed 
their design in signing the document, sent it over to me at Moorea, 
through the medium of my messengers, Tairapa and Mr. Simpson, for my 
signature. ‘Tairapa said to me, ‘ Pomare, write your name under this 
document. If you do not write your name, you must pay a fine of 
10,000 dollars — 5000 to-morrow, and 5000 the following day; and 
should the first payment be delayed beyond two o'clock the first 
day, hostilities will be commenced, and your land taken.’ On ac. 
count of this threat against my will I signed my name. I was com- 
pelled to sign it, and because I was afraid, for the British and American 
subjects residing on my land (in case of hostilities) would have been indis- 
criminately massacred ; no regard would have been paid to parties. This 
is the way my government has been taken from me, and constituted into 
a French government. My government is taken from me by my enemies, 
Paraita, Hitate, Tati, and others connected with them; it was they who 
combined and entered into agreement with the French. They have ba- 
nished me, that I should not be sovereign of ‘lahiti; that they should be 
kings and also their children. And now, my friend, think of me; have 
compassion on me, and assist me; let it be powerful, let it be timely and 
saving, that I may be reinstated in my government; let it be prompted by 
the feeling which caused the Messiah to come into our world to save you 
andme. Have compassion on me in my present trouble, in my affliction, 
and great helplessness. Do not cast me away, assist me quickly, my 
friend. I run to you for refuge, to be covered under your great shadow, 
the same as afforded to my fathers by your fathers, who are now dead, 
and whose kingdoms have descended to us, the weaker vessels. I renew 
that agreement; let it be lasting and forever. Let its continuance extend 
not only to ourselves and children, but to our children’s children. My 
friend, do not by any means separate our friendship. ‘This is my true 
wish. I now deliver up to you, my friend, my last effort ; my only hope 
of being restored isin you. Be quick to help me, for I am nearly dead ; I 
am like a captive pursued by a warrior and nearly taken, whose spear is 
close tome. The'time is very nigh when I fear I shall lose my govern- 
ment and my land. My friend, send quickly a large ship of war to assist 
me. A French ship oi war is daily expected here — speedily send a ship 
of war to protect me, and I shall be saved. It is my wish that the admiral 
may speedily come to Tahiti. If he cannot speedily come, 1 wish a large 
ship of war may come just at this present time. Continually send here 
your ships of war; let not one month pass away without one, until all my 
present difficulties are over. 1 have also at this time written a letter to 
your admiral on the Spanish coast to come to Tahiti and assist me. 
Health and peace to you! May you be blessed, my sister friend, Queen of 
Great Britain, &c. ! “ POMARE, Queen of Tahiti.” 
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Father Mathew still continues his labours in the cause of 
Temperance. ‘Tower Hill and St. Pancras have been among 
the scenes of his labours. 
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Very little water is requisite, and none generally if 
the apples are fresh. — The Russian Government, says a letter 


Rrsutts or Low Farrs.— The number of passengers con- 


veyed on the Brighton railway during the week ended on the 


20th ult., was 19,863, and the receipts amounted to 5044. 8s. 4d.3 


the receipts the corresponding week last year were 44611, 3s, 8d., 


being an increase of upwards of 5830. 


The statue of Bichat, the celebrated physician, and author 


of “ Recherches sur la Vie et la Mort,” was inaugurated on the 
25th at Bourg with great pomp. Bichat is represented con- 
templating the movement of life in an infant, whilst at his feet 
lies a halt-dissected body—an ingenious allegory, referring to 
the work named above. The statue is from the chisel of M. 
David, of Angiers. 

Tue Paciric.— A New Istanp. — The U.S. sloop-of-war 
Boston brings intelligence that Captain George E. Netcher, 
of whaling barque Isabella, of Fairhaven, reported at ‘Tahiti, 
April 12., the discovery of a beautiful fertile island, extending 
about forty miles from north-east to south-west. He named it 
“ Eadre’s Island,” after the man who first discovered it — not 
being laid down on the charts. The island is situated in south 
latitude 11: 05, west longitude 165° 05. 

Musicat Gossitr,— The amateurs of Marseilles have pre- 
sented Tamburini with a magnificent gold snuff-box as a souve- 
nir. ‘Tamburini’s performance for the poor of that city realised 
above 6000f, He is about to leave France for Italy, and from 
thence proceeds to enter upon his engagement at St, Peters- 
burgh for the Italian Opera to be established there by the Em- 
peror, under the superintendence of Rubini, who has engaged 
a new tenor of the name of :Pasini, of whom report speaks 
highly, for the opening of the season in the Russian capital. 

WEATHER AND CROPS, — The wheat harvest has now be- 
come general thrcughout the country. From various quarters 
we learn that the crops this year, although the weather has 


lately been unfavourable, are better than has been known for 


some years. In some instances, the returns have been esti- 
mated by good judges at the extraordinary quantity of forty 
bushels the acre, ten gallons measure. Near Sunderland, an 
ear of wheat was cropped, containing ninety-six grains! It 
was no exception, but a fair sample of the whole crop. We 
could mention numerous other similar instances of the favour- 
able condition of the harvest. Barley and oats are also very 
healthy this season, and bid fair to yield a more than average 
crop. <A very great difference in the periods of commence- 
ment of the harvest has occurred in various parts of the king- 
dom. In some places, and even in the same county, they will 
have finished in one place before they have begun in the other, 
though not twenty miles apart. his is remarkable in Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire, and especially in Cumberland. 


Tie Brrristt Assoctation ar Corx.— The following is a 
list of papers that should have been read at this Assaciation, 
but which were prevented by circumstances from being so: — 
On pale brandy in connection with pure water, by Lord 
Brougham. — On extracting the precious metals from soft 
substances, by Mr. O’Connell. — On the theory of shadows, 
by the author of “ Moonshine.” 

A Poris Pror. — It is said that Father Mathew wishes to 
ruin the brick making trade, for he is trying to prevail on the 
labouring classes to abandon the practice of wetting their clay. 

Aw iw. Winp.— Mr. Green, junior, has been hanging 
about Brighton with his balloon, in the hope of getting over to 
the Continent. The want of a favourable breeze has been a 
very sad blow to him. 

Downratt or DONNYBROOK. — Donnybrook Fair, formerly 
the scene of so much rioting and drunkenness, has, it is said, 
become as quiet and sober as a Quaker’s meeting, It is 
entirely owing to the exertions of Father Mathew that the fair 
has lost all its spirit. 

Music ror tur Minuton. — As an instance of the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from the spread of musical knowledge 
among the people at large, it is positively stated that at the 
recent fire the magnificent organ of St. Olave’s Church might 
have been saved if any of the firemen had been able to play 
on it. 

SXTRAORDINARY INvENTION. — We understand that an indi- 
vidual in very embarrassed circumstances has been offering to 
his creditors a new and very ingenious article, consisting of a 
a composition, as a substitute for gold and silver. 


A LOYAL Srresr.— The High Street of Southampton ap- 
pears to have sympathised in a most peculiar manner with the 
loyalty of the inhabitants on the occasion of her Majesty's 
visit. Jf we ate to believe the report in the morning papers, 
and (as the dramatic correspondent of the “ Observer” would 
say) we don’t see why we shouldn’t, but we must not be 
blamed if we can’t — “the High Street, which is well known 
to be at all times a very wide and handsome one, was upon this 
occasion particularly so.” We can conceive a street putting on 
its best looks to receive the Queen, but the idea of its swelling 
with loyalty to such an extent as to have become wider on & 
particular occasion, is more than we can form any conception 
of. We have often heard of British bosoms bounding and 
swelling, and expanding and dilating with all sorts of enthusi- 
astic feelings, but the ‘High Street of Southampton actually 
widening with affectionate emotion at the presence of the 
Queen, is an image that our mind’s eye cannot embrace, how- 
ever extensively astonishment may compel us to open it ! 

Tue Cuurcn ix Dancer. —We understand that one of 
the objections to wood paving is on account of its tendency t0 
militate against the interests of the church. According t0 
Shakespeare, there are “ sermons in stones,” and of course the 
number of sermons must be considerably diminished if the 
quantity of stone is subject to curtailment. 


Tue Tars or tHe Press. — The Queen’s nautical trip has 
rendered it necessary for the newspaper reporters to assume in 
their accounts of it a style and phraseology in accordance with 
the occasion, There is, however, an awkwardness apparent 1n 
the attempt of the penny-a-liner to ape the British tar, for the 
allusions to “ yawls,” “rigs,” and “ bunting” are, to speak 
vulgarly, “ lugged in” rather clumsily. It is not likely that 4 
gentleman “ on the establishment” of a London paper shoul 
be able all at once to describe naval matters, of which they can 
scarcely form any other idea than such as may be picked up 
from those rather smoke-dried than weather-beaten tars who 
preside on the paddle-boxes of our above bridge navy. 


SABBATH SONNET, 


COMPOSED BY MRS. HEMANS A FEW DAYS BEFORE HER DEATH, 
AND DEDICATED TO HER BROTHER, 


How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England’s primrose-meadow paths their way, 
oward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 
The stalls from old heroic ages gray, 
Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 
Vith whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 
With them those pathways, — to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound; yet, O my God! 1 bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 


———[—<— SO 
THE FIRST LOVE OF HENRI QUATRE, 


All the world has heard of the fair Gabrielle — but it is not 
Of her that I am about to speak. She was exactly fitted for 
What she was — a maitresse en titre ; and by no means fitted for 
the heroine of a tale of true and devoted love, such as mine is 
going to be. My story is of one whose name has never been 
Tecorded in history; she was little known and less remem- 

ered; sweet and lovely as the violet, she resembled it also in 
being hidden from the light of day. 

When Henri Quatre was about fifteen, Charles IX. came 
to pay a visit to the court of Navarre. He was then 
Prince of Béarn, and was already distinguished for brilliancy 
and enterprise, and graceful courage. uring the stay of the 

‘rench king, there were all kinds of games aud fetes, to ce- 
ebrate his visit to Nérac. In all these Henri shone. 

One day there was a match of archery. Charles IX. was 
ond of this exercise — perhaps to keep himself in practice to 
Shoot his subjects out of the window. When kings play at 
owls they give the lie to the proverb, and seldom meet with 
rubbers. Vhen Louis XIV. danced in the ballets at Ver- 
Sailles, no dancer could cut so high an entrechat by several 
inches. In like manner, when his ancestor drew his bow at 

‘érac, no arrow went half so near the mark as his. But 

enri was sadly deficient in knowledge of the bienséances due to 
royal competitors, and made no scruple of outshooting the 

ing, An orange was the mark, and the young prince’s arrow 
Pierced it through and through. : 

The next day the game was to be renewed; and all the in- 
habitants of the country around flocked to see the sport. But 
great was the disappointment when it was announced that the 

ing did not intend to shoot, or even to honour the assembly 
With his presence. The arrow of the young prince which 
Carried away the orange, had carried away the king’s temper 
also; he remained within. But the Duc de Guise steps forth 
as his representative. He had no idea that provincial clods, 
and Huguenots into the bargain, should bear away the prize 
from Parisians and true Catholics, — so he draws his arrow to 
the head, and away flies the orange split into two pieces. 

t was now Henri’s turn—he looks round for another mark 
to be erected, but there is no second orange to be found. What 
lS to be done? The spirit of fifteen prompts him with an ex- 
Pedient. n 

In the inner circle of spectators stood a young girl of perhaps 
Ourteen years. Her hair and brows were dark like those of 
er country, but she had the blue eye of the north. The face 
and arms were embrowned with a hue of healthful labour, but 
the kerchief gave a glimpse of a downy whiteness of skin, 
Which showed how delicate nature had meant that this crea- 
ture should be. The limbs, it is true, wanted their full round- 
Dess, byt there was certain indication that they would not want 
it long; and the kerchief, which I have mentioned, was swelled 
gently forth (like a sail softly breathed into by the wind) in a 
‘Way which gave token of the commencement of maidenly 
beauty, _ Where this was crossed upon the bosom, rested a 
Tose, shedding a reflected tint upon that white breast, like 
the hues of sunset upon the snow of the Alps. I don’t know 
Ow it is that young eyes catch such objects readily, but it is 
Certain that as Henri looked around for something to replace 
the orange, he glanced upon this rose; in an instant he 
Sprang to the young girl, took it from her bosom without say- 
ing a word, and placed it upon the target. The Duc de Guise 
Shoots first — the arrow passes the flower, only shaking its 
eaves by the disturbance of the surrounding air. Henri now 
Shoots himself — his shaft now pierces the stalk — he takes it, 
With the rose sticking to its point, and presents it to the blush- 
Mg and delighted owner. Se 

There are few sensations more delicious than when tso 
young people experience, when they look tuto each other's 
yes; and though Henri and the young peasant did not know 
this, they felt it as their eyes flashed with consciousness upon 
Cach other, 

The first love-beat 
Of the youthful heart 
Was at that moment experienced by both of them. Love veri- 
ed the proverb concerning him, expressed so often in the 
alliterative antithesis, ‘he made equal the prince and the 
Peasant,” 

Henri lost no time in learning who it was whose rose had 
€come the rose d'amour. It appeared that she was the daugh- 
ter of the gardener of the castle, and was most appropriately 
Named Fleurette. She lived in a cottage at the end of the 
Rarden, which cottage still exists at Nérac. ‘The next day the 
Prince suddenly discovered that gardening was the most des 
'ghtful of all studies and occupations, and that he had for it 
a peculiar taste, A portion of ground was marked out as his 
Own, close to the fountain in the centre of the garden, He 
Chose this spot, perhaps, on account of the ease it afforded 
'm to fetch water for his plants, for it was hither that the 
Attendants employed in the garden came for water— Fleu- 
rette among the rest. J 

bout a month after this time the setting sun one evening 
Cast upon the surface of this fountain the shadow of two figures, 


seated upon its bank. They were slender and youthful, but as 
the reflection appeared in the water, it was not very easy to 
distinguish the respective outlines of each. These were Henri 
and Fleurette; his arm supported her form, his shoulder was 
the cushion to her cheek. It might be the reflection of the 
sunset, but the cheek appeared more flushed than usual, and 
her eyes swam in a glistening moisture, which was unknown 
to it at the archery contest. ‘One would think that two young 
persons thus placed would love to gaze upon each other, espe- 
cially if it be so delightful as I have above asserted it to be. 
But Fleurette did not look up to the blooming face and flash- 
ing eyes which hung over her; her glance was fixed im- 
movably upon the fountain, and her fingers were employed in 
plucking the leaves from a rose, one by one, and strewing 
them upon the water; but it was not the rose. One might 
conceive, also, that a prince such as he was, though he might 
have much to bestow, could have nothing to ask from a poor 
peasant like her; but true it is that the words, which he 
poured forth with great passion and rapidity, seemed to have 
a tone of entreaty — his manner appeared to be that of plead- 
ing. The prince was in his working dress, which though of 
more delicate materials and courtly make than those of the 
real labourer, prevented any striking and unpleasant contrast of 
the lovers. 

It is now about an hour later. The setting sun has gone, 
or at least there is only a soft coloured rose-tint spreading over 
the western part of the heavens, while the bright moon, no 
longer paled by the stronger light, shines down in full radiance 
upon that garden and its ceutral fountain. The figures are 
there still, but their position and their expressions are changed. 
They are still seated side by side, and his arm is still around 
her, but her head is sunken upon her own breast. Her hair is 
loose and hanging over those burning cheeks, and partly 
hiding those down looking eyes, from which tears are fiowing 
plentifully but not rapidly. For him, he is still speaking, but 
in a tone less hurried and softer. His manner has more ten- 
derness and less passion. His eye is bright with love and joy, 
but not with fervour — with happiness, but not with hope. 
His tone seems now to be that of soothing, and no longer of 
entreaty. He kisses the tears from her cheek, but they flow 
the faster for the very kisses. 

How different were the feelings of the two when they parted 
that night! He bounded along at a pace between running and 
leaping, walking was too quiet and vapid for him now. His 
heart expanded and danced within his breast, with all the bright 
and exquisite joy of certainty and trrevocableness. He was 
raised in his own eyes — he almost pitied all others. He could 
remain in no place, he could continue in no occupation. He 
could not sleep from excitement and joy. When she parted 
from him, she walked to her humble home with a trailing and 
melancholy step, and paused before she crossed its threshold. 
When she entered, she slunk from her father’s notice, and 
seated herselfin a dark part of theroom. Here her tears again 
began to overflow her eyes, and trickle down her hot cheeks, 
if not with bitterness, at least with deep mournfulness. She 
was sunken in her esteem, and feared the loss of the esteem of 
all the world. She even envied a deformed and half-idiot 
girl, who came into the cottage to beg a little milk. She, also, 
could not sleep; but, oh! how different was her sleeplessness 
from his. 

For above two months, every evening, or nearly so, beheld 
the young prince and the young peasant together at the foun- 
tain. Fleurette’s father had never been in the habit of watch- 
ing the motions of his daughter; and, if she now stayed 
rather later in the garden than usual, it attracted no notice, or 
at least no suspicion. Not so the prince’s tutor. Old La 
Gaucherie was well versed in human nature; and the sud- 
den and violent addiction of his pupil to gardening led him 
to suspect that there was in the case some other goddess be- 
sides Pomona. Accordingly, one day, he made the garden the 
scene of his evening walk, and the appearance of the mortal 
Pomona was quite suflicient to enable him to make up his 
opinion on the subject. I have said that La Gaucherie had 
considerable knowledge of human nature; he, therefore, was 
fully aware that any remonstrances that he could make to his 
pupil would have about the same effect, “as if he were very 
heartily and earnestly to entreat a moth not to fly into a 
candle.” ‘The next day, he accordingly told the prince that, 
on the following morning, they were to set out for Pau, and 
trom thence proceed to bayonne, where the French court at 
that time was. : ; ; 

To say that Henri was pleased at this would be doing him 
injustice — to say he was sorry would be more than the truth. 
His were mixed feelings, ina case where there always ought to 
be, but never was nor will be, unmingled regret. 'To a young 
mind, burning with enterprise and ambition, and not averse 
from pleasure, the announcement that he was at once to go 
forth into the world, and that world a court, and that court the 
most brilliant and powerful of the time, conveyed a feeling of 
hope and gladness, which, I am afraid, was far from being 
counterbalanced by the regret which he really did experience 
in parting from Fleurette. Still it would be less than justice, 
if 1 did not say that that regret was a considerable alloy to the 
golden expectations of the future hero of Ivry. And at the 
moment when he was to take leave of her [ question whether, 
just at that instant, he would not have given up all to remain. 
“ You leave me,” she said, “ you leave me, and then you are 
lost to me for ever. It is vain to expect that, in the midst of 
the court, you should continue to love me, a poor lonely 
creature, whois far away. lt is vain to expect it, and 1 do not 
expect it, and yet it will wring my heart to think that you do 
notlove me. Your love is all I have in the world —if 1 lose 
it I lose everything ;” and she wept bitterly as she hung upon 
his neck. These things are, I believe, always said in substance, 
whatever may be the words, by a woman at the moment of 
separation. But trite as they may on that account be con- 
sidered, they are to me inexpressively touching neverthciess. 
It is the truth of these fears which makes them affecting. De- 
grading and painful as it may be to confess it, out of a hundred 
cases there are not two In which the prophecy is not accom- 
plished. I am far from saying that all parting is necessarily 
foilowed by inconstancy; but a parting like this, where the 
lover is very young, and has been a favoured one — when he is 
to go into the world for the first time, and his qualities alike, 
and his defects, fit him to shine in that world, and to love it; 
when she who is left has yielded up the best and strongest hold 
over her Jover’s heart—the power of inspiring hope; when 
she has nothing to give as reward, and nothing to withhold as 
punishment; above all, when the parting is for a long and 
indefinite period, then, alas! and alas for her heart, and hope, 
and happiness! she has no chance indeed. 

Henri said what are equally the universal parting words of 
men, but which are not in the least touching, because they are 
not true. He tried to persuade her that her fears were vain, 
— he promised, he swore, eternal love. She neither swore, nor 
promised ; but she kept the promise and the oath which he 
broke. He was to leave the castle early in the morning, but 
earlier still they were together at the fountain. It was now the 
rising sun which shone upon it, but its beams of increasing 
brightness were to them far more saddening than its waniug 
light had been of old. “ You are going, Henri,” she said; 


“you will have novelty and motion and change to cheer 
your spirits and dissipate your sorrow. But I shall remain; I 
Shall every day see again and again the places which you have 
made so dear to me, by being in them with me, — I shall have 
every thing to remind me of past happiness and present pain. 
Dear, dear Henri, do not forget me, —if you do,” and she 
lowered her voice as she spoke, “ if you do, Z shall die.” At 
that moment, his vow of increasing affection was a true one, 
for it was made in the spirit of truth; —at that moment, the 
tears which he shed were as heart-gushing as her own. “ And 
this fountain,” she added, looking upon its loved waters, “ this 
fountain, — I shall always be there, when you are away, or when 
you are near me, it will be still the same —you will always 
find me there.” ‘These were the last words, and he remembered 
the expression afterwards. 

At length, about fifteen months after his departure from 
Nérac, Henri returned thither. He accompanied the queen- 
mother’s court. His walks in the garden were renewed, but 
his companion was not the same; and to the shame of his heart 
be it spoken, he never saw or asked for her who had been so 
formerly, As he paced the walks by the side of Mademoiselle 
ad’ Ayelle, one of the maids of honour of Catherine de Medicis, 
enthralled by her beauty and fascinated by her wit, he never 
cast a thought on the simple maiden who had given him all the 
affection of an unpractised heart, and loved him with a strong 
unmingled passion, which this courtly creature could never 
feel. As he passed the fountain, I cannot believe that the image 
of Fleurette did not rise before his mind; but, if it did, it was 
merely for him to chase it from his thought, as the sultan in 
the eastern story flung from him the talismanic ring, which re- 
minded him that he was doing wrong. 

And where was Fleurette herself? Her heart had swelled 
and bounded with joy when she heard of Henri’s return; but 
the news which she heard almost as soon (for scandal has a 
winged tongue) cast at once the icy chill of death upon her 
heart. Her long, long hope had been for his return; and now 
that he was returned — oh, heaven ! how that hope was crushed 
and blasted !— she did not seek Henri, she conveyed to him no 
reproach — she suffered, suffered on. 

Gracious heaven ! if men did but know the pangs which even 
the lightness of their conduct occasions, unless they were very 
fiends, they could not continue to act thus! But they never 
can know what a woman feels on desertion, or even slight. It 
is not in our nature to feel such things in the same manner as 
they do; the early doubt — the gradual decline of hope —and at 
last the sick despair of certainty —are their hearts human, that 
they can inflict these things on the beings who love them to 
very madness, and, as it were, as a punishment for that love 
itself? 

Fleurette had once or twice seen the prince and Made- 
moiselle d'Ayelle walking together in the garden; but she al- 
ways shrank from their way and hid herself among the trees. 
Her heart rose into her throat, and she felt almost as if it would 
choke her as she looked upon her former lover. ‘The time 
which he had been away had wrought great improvement upon 
his person; he was more formed, his stature was increased, his 
figure had become more manly, and his eye and brow more de- 
termined. Still his smile (who can forget the smile of one they 
have loved?) was the same; and poor Fleurette felt sick at 
heart as she saw it given to another. She watched them — their 
manner, their looks. ‘* She does nat loye him as I did; no one 
can ever do that,” the poor girl said to herself; and he does not 
look on her face as he did on mine; he does not love her as he 
did me; but he does love her, and he loves me no longer, and 
that is enough.” 

But one day, Fleurette found herself close to them on a sud- 
den, and she Fale an irresistible temptaticn not to avoid them 
this time. They met; and as they passed, she looked up (it 
was indeed an effort) into Henri’s face. His eyes met hers, 
and the blood sprang in volumes to his cheeks. He passed on 
without speaking; but that day he came to the door of her cot- 
tage, as she was sitting at her wheel (but not spinning), and in 
a hurried and embarrassed tone begged her to be at the foun- 
tain the next night. Without raising her eyes from her work, 
she answered, “ At eight o'clock I will be there.” 

It was now the autumn of the year, and the evening was chill 
and gloomy. As Henri walked through the garden, his spirits 
felt the effect of the season — his conduct rose upon his heart 
and smote him. ‘Lhe wind sighed and swept the fallen leaves 
in eddies; and the trees, which had yet a few discoloured 
leaves upon them, looked perhaps still more melancholy and 
uncheering than if they had been wholly bare. He saw the 
fountain at a distance, and perceived that she was not yet come. 
His feelings were not exactly such as to lead him to prefer that 
spot to wait —it accused him too strongly. He walked once 
more round the garden. The night now began to close in; and 
the wind, as it struck chill upon him, seemed to shoot its cold- 
ness into his heart also. Je again came within sight of the 
fountain, and still no one was there. Was this like Fleurette ? 
He went towards it slowly, expecting every moment to see her 
approach through the gloom. But he got clese to the brink, 
and still she did not appear. As he reached it, however, he saw, 
on the spot where they had always been accustomed to sit, a 
short wand stuck into the earth. He approached it—-he 
recognised it well! It was the arrow with the rose, long since 
withered, still adhering to its barb! He took itup with a deep 
sigh, when suddenly he fouid a paper fastened to the fi sathes, 
He tore it open, but it bad become tog dark for him to distin- 
guish a line. He flew to the castle; the note contajned these 
words : — 

You have ceased to love me, but I do ngt reproach you! May God Al- 
mighty bless you and make you happy !—May He, and flis great goodness, 
forgive me !— I promised to mneet you this night at the fountain; I have 
kept my trust — if you seek, you will find me there! 

The truth flashed across him in a moment — he rushed back 
to the fountain—the unfortunate was indeed there. — The 
Story Teller. 


>< 


The following lines, entitled “ Love, the Mind’s Sun,” are by 
Navagero, an Italian poet in the sixteenth century; — 


Sweet ladies, to whose lovely faces 
Nature gives charms indeed, 
If those ye would exceed, 
And are desirous, too, of inward graces, 
Ye first must ope your heart’s enclosure 
And give love eutrance there, 
Or ye must all despair 
Of what ye wish, and fear it with composure. 


For as the night than day is duller, 
And what is hid by night 
Glitters with morning light 
In all the rich varicty of colour, 
So they whose dark insensate bosoms 
Love lights not, ne’er can know 
The virtues thence that grow, 
Wanting his beams to open virtue’s blossoms. 


Take heed of over-weening, and compare 

Thy peacock’s feet with the gay peacock’s train; 
Study the best and highest things that are, 

But of thyself an humble thought retain. 
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HISTORY 
OF MANCHESTER. 


the populace destroying ma- 
chinery, and seizing corn in 


the markets and corn mills. 


Continued from page 10. 


Sir Richard Arkwright’s 
patent for spinning by rol- 
lers was the first of a series 


The services of the military 


were again put into active 


requisition, a special commis- 


sion was held at Lancaster 


of mechanical inventions, 


for the trial of prisoners, an 


which effected a complete 


revolution in the manufac- 


turing system of Manches- 


ter. New processes and ex- 
pensive machines required 
the concentration of the 
hands at one spot, and the 


four men and one woman 
were hanged for being con- 
cerned in these outrages. 
The disquietude and alarm 
occasioned by the political 
gatherings of 1816 and sub- 
sequent years we have before 
alluded to, but much of the 


application of steam as a 


motive power gave the final 
shape and direction to the 
present “ factory system.” 
The extensive and invalu- 
able coal fields of which the 


popular discontent originated 


in the prevalent distress. 


The year 1825 was a period 


of intense distress ; and in 
May, 1826, several riots took 


town is the centre; the ready 
inter-communication which 
Manchester enjoys with the 
coast, with the towns in its 
neighbourhood, and with 
every part of the kingdom, 
by its close and complete 
net-work of canals and rail- 
ways; these and other nas 
tural and acquired advan- 
tages have made Manchester 
the centre and metropolis of 
a district containing nearl 
three quarters of a million 
of inhabitants. 

The congregation of so many human beings, dependent to 
some extent for employment upon the tastes and caprices of 
fashion, liable to be partially thrown out of work by improve- 
ments In machinery, and, above all, the demand for whose 
labour is checked and cramped at every season of scarcity, has 
made Manchester the scene of many popular tumults. But it 
is a fact well known to all who have inquired into this subject, 
that these periods of popular outbreak have always been periods 
of dearth — of dear food and commercial distress. The first 
riot of this character is known as the Shude Hill Fight, and oc- 


place. Similar scenes were 
repeated in 1829. The dis- 


turbances of the autumn of 
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1842 had their rise, in like 
manner, in the deep and 
wide-spread misery of the 
people. Happily they were 
marked by a respect for the 
rights of persons and pro- 
perty which was never before 
displayed on any occasion 
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THE INFIRMARY. 


curred in 1757. 
tering the town, proceeded towards Shude Hill market. 


their hands on. The military were brought out and fired upon 


the mob, and four men were killed and fifteen wounded. 


in which the military were employed. The year 1812 found 


A large body of men from Oldham and the 
neighbourhood destroyed a corn mill at Clayton, and then en- 
They 
began to seize all the corn and other provisions they could lay 
The 
years 1762 and 1793 were periods of great suffering and popular 


discontent; and in 1795 and 1799 the privation of the working 
classes, owing to the high price of food, caused various tumults 


of popular rising in this 
country. 


MANCHESTER AS IT IS. 

The traveller who passes through Manchester on a wet and 
murky day in one of the winter months will feel disposed sin- 
cerely to compassionate the inhabitants. The dense volumes 
of smoke vomited forth from a thousand mill chimneys, hang 
in gloom and “ palpable air” over the town. If the stranger be 
fresh from the city, he will pronounce what he sees a very re- 
spectable imitation of a London fog, which, as every one knows, 
may be cut with a knife, and is of the colour and consistency 0 
pea-soup. But the picture has its brighter side. When the 


sky is clear, and the smoke ascends, and the sun shines, the 
visitor does not fail to notice wide and handsome streets and 
roads, and an air of bustle and business-like activity becoming 
the metropolis of the north of England. Market Street, saving 
that it is four or five times as wide, is the Cheapside of Man- 
chester. Waggons and lurries, with their teams, heavily laden 
with bags of cotton and cotton goods, high covered green carts 
employed by dyers and dressers, omnibusses starting for the 
suburbs to the sound of the horn, cabs darting about with their 


usual dash and clatter, give life and noise to the scene; while 
the foot-pavement, if it be noon and a market day, has a stream 
of pedestrians equal to the most crowded thoroughfares of Lon- 
don. ‘The Exchange, a large and handsome building at the 
lower end of Market Street, is the spot to which so many 
country manufacturers are hurrying; and here take place be- 
tween merchants and town and country mill-owners, the tran- 
sactions which decide the fate and the comfort of the vast popu- 
lation around Manchester. ‘Trade has been rather more brisk 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION AND ATHENAUM. 


of late, and the gloom which for so long a time has hung over 
the Manchester Exchange has been to some extent dispelled 
this spring. You still see, however, many thoughtful and de- 
sponding faces, and you may hear the owners of these discussing 
the letters of Mr. Robert Hyde Greg, published in the “ Man- 
chester Guardian.” The firm of which Mr. Greg is senior 
partner is said to work up a hundredth part of all the cotton 
consumed in Great Britain; and he has called the attention 0 

his brother manufacturers to the growing competition of the 


DR. DALTON, 


Americans, and to their successful rivalry with England in the 
Chinese and other neutral markets. At the higher end of Market 
Street, an extensive and airy spot of ground, in the very heart 0 
the town, has been preserved for the Infirmar , the finest p! e 
of building in Manchester. A large sheet of water, and & 
broad carriage-way and gravel walk in front of the building» 
and streets on every side which cut off communication with the 
surrounding dwellings, make the situation more airy 4 
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healthful than could have been supposed. Behind the In- | aristocratic establishment of this kind in Manchester. On the; Concert Hall, which is to the numerous rival musical societies 


ep and seen to excellent advantage from Piccadilly, are the 
St warehouses of Sir ‘Thomas Potter and Co. and of the 
“Ctchers, At night, when these warehouses are lighted up in 
very window, they present a brilliant appearance. 
A n the wide and open street in front of the Infirmary 
3 around it, are some of the principal hotels in Man- 
ester, — the Royal Hotel, the Albion, the Mosley Arms, the 
delphi, &c. One of the handsomest streets in Manchester — 
-9Sley Street (so named from the present lord of the manor, 
+ Oswald Mosley) runs into Market Street near the In- 
Treaty. Mosley Street contains the better class of warehouses. 
e firm of which Mr, Cobden is the principal has its house of 
Usiness in this street. The town-house of Mr. Daniel Grant, 
is © Surviving brother of the “ brothers Cheeryble” of Dickens, 
B in Mosley Street. The Manchester and Salford District 
x ank, and the Portico (a public library and news-room), have 
onsiderable architectural pretensions. The Bank has a richly 
"amented exterior, with handsome Corinthian pillars and 
pediment, The Portico, designed by Mr. Harrison, of Ches- 
*t, is built in the Ionic order, and contains a ver large 
tic’ -toom. This street also contains the Royal native 
tise devoted to purposes of art and science, and erected, with 
of N Joining sister building, the Athenzum, from the designs 
Th Ir, Barry, the architect of the new Houses of Parliament. 
é e Royal Institution has a yearly Somerset House sort of 
thibition of paintings by metropolitan and local artists, and 
h “etings for scientific purposes and lectures are occasionally 
Cone 20d given within its walls. The centre of the building 
°ntains numerous casts from the antique, but the principal 
stament of the institution is a full-length marble statue of 


wh, Dalton, the venerable philosopher and eminent chemist, 
Siik. Manchester claims as her adopted son. The statue is by 


rancis Chantrey, and is one of the chefs d’auvres of that 
tho ment sculptor. The celebrated discoverer of the atomic 
5 Eory though now in his seventy-seventh year, still pursues his 
“entific researches with undiminished ardour. The right win 
ean: Royal Institution is occupied as a School of Design. The 
. Wing is devoted to the Geological Society. A taste and 
’ptitude for geological science have been displayed of late years 
anchester and its neighbourhood, which have given to the 
Proceedings of the Manchester Geological Society a continental 
putation. The adjoining institution, the Athenzum, is used 
S a public library and news-room; but like every other pub- 
€ institution in Manchester, whether set apart for literary, 
“Clentific, or charitable purposes, the Athenzum has felt se- 
Yerely the depressed state of the times. The Atheneum is 
only divided from the Royal Institution by a narrow street; 
in cu the occasion of the meeting of the British Association 
M Manchester in the summer of 1842, the two buildings were 
P rawn together by means of connecting galleries, and furnished 
brilliant suite of rooms for the soirees and meetings of the 
senp cation. The Athenæum, as we are informed by an in- 
ption under the roof, was built “for the Advancement and 
iffusion of Knowledge.” It contains, in addition to an ex- 
NSive news-room and library, concert and lecture rooms, a 
Mnasium, &c. These two noble buildings, the Royal Insti- 
Muon and Athenzum, will long remain as proofs, not only of 
tan. C. Barry’s architectural genius, but also of the spirit and 
te of the leading men of Manchester, who subscribed mu- 


nificently towards their erection. 


: Adjoining the Royal In- 
stitution joining the Royal In 


is the Union Club House, the most elegant and 


other side of Mosley Street, and opposite to the Royal Insti- 
tution, is a range of lofty and imposing buildings (highly orna- 
mented with pillars and pilasters), which might be taken for 
palaces rather than for merchants’ warehouses. ‘They were 
erected by a wealthy banker, who hoa them as a marriage 
gift, it is said, to his daughter. Mosley Street is terminated 
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by St. Peter’s Square, in the centre of which, and seen along 
the whole length of the street, stands St. Peter’s Church. 
About St. Peter’s Square congregate the principal medical 
men of Manchester. On one side of the square, and side by 
side with the church of the sister establishment of England, is 
the Caledonian church. Behind St, Peters Church is the 


of the town what the Philharmonic Society is in the metropolis. 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, Tamburini, and the other eminent 
singers of the day, rarely visit Manchester unless engaged by 
the Concert Hall Society ; and the splendid concert room, on 
such occasions, exhibits a union of beauty and fashion among 
the audience, and of orchestral efficiency among the performers, 
rarely met with out of London. Ata short distance from the 
Concert Hall is the Natural History Society’s Museum, con- 
taining a fine zoological collection, particularly rich in the de- 
partment of ornithology. A little lower down Peter Street is 
the Free Trade Hall, a substantial brick building, which, as we 
have stated, stands on the site of Peterloo. ‘This building was 
erected in January, 1843, for the great aggregate meetings of the 
Anti-Corn-Law estes held at that period. At the first of 
these meetings between seven and eight thousand persons were 
said to be assembled. The splendid appearance which the vast 
hall presented on the occasion of the great free trade banquet 
of February 1. 1843, will never be forgotten by those who were 
present. 

We next come to Deansgate, a long narrow street, but next 
to Market Street the most bustling in the town. Let us sup- 
pose the time to be Saturday evening, and we shall then see a 
good deal of the manufacturing population of Manchester. 
The pathway is narrow, so that a woman with a basket pushes 
us into the gutter; and as all the women carry baskets, and the 
causeway is thronged with them, we had best “ take to the road” 
at once, like a gentleman highwayman. We shall have some 
trouble to pilot our way even here, so crowded is the street; 
and when a coach or cab comes stealthily over the wooden 
pavement, great is the alarm, the struggling, and the pushing 
to get clear of the carriage wheels. The shops are filled with 
more customers than you will find in any street in Manchester, 
for the lower class find their way here from all parts of the town 
to make their shopping. Great is the flare of gas! Tempt- 
ing the display of ribands and caps, baby-linen, lace, and 
female attire in the numerous linen-drapery establishments. 
The Bude light in the splendid shop front of the Bazaar shines 
mild and mellow as if it were a patent manufactory of moon- 
beams; and numerous are the groups of factory lasses who covet 
the silks and satins and Paisley shawls held up to beguile our 
modern Eves. Notice how many of the women are attended 
by their husbands, who are either carrying the children or care- 
fully hugging the market basket. If’ we could lift the lid of 
the latter, we should find abundant proof that man is rightly 
described as an omnivorous animal. The long stalks of rhu- 
barb, like murder, “will out,” and challenge pi(e)ous reflec- 
tions from passers-by. Snugly intrenched in a corner lies a 
bit of bacon, the savoury steam from a slice ef which the good 
man already sniffs in anticipation to his Saturday night’s 
supper— the children put to bed, and the room set to rights and 
tidied. Could a rasher intent be formed? Flanking the bacon 
is a piece of beef for the Sunday’s dinner, which will certainly 
renew over the hospitable board its acquaintanceship and present 
proximity with the stalks of rhubarb. Our friend in the fustian 
jacket is certainly an honest mechanic, working at decent 
wages; and when times are good, we can tell he fares sumptu- 
ously every day; he works hard and likes to live well, as it is fit 
he should. A pound of butter softly reposes upon the beef 
from which it sprang; they were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they are not divided. The other articles in our 
olla podrida, wrapped in papers of various colours, are a pound 


of Soft 


Coffa, SUBAT, a couple of ounces of tea, the same quantity of | ticles with 


Paper’ rreaece of calico for mending shirts, a reel of cotton, a 
th g o needles, and, must we confess it, in the safest corner, 
day. areas eightpenny riband for the wife’s bonnet on Sun- 

` “ustian-jacket lays down the money for these latter ar- 
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good will, because it ‘encourages trade and makes 
good for the home market; but he has a good ‘deal to say about 
the groceries, which, from his wife’s absent air, we should fancy 
she has heard before. Our mechanic never lays down sixpence 
for a pound of sugar without grumbling about the sugar duties, 
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but for which, he says, he should have two pounds instead of 


one for his money. “He has heard the whole story from Alder- 
man John Brooks too often to forget it, and has explained the 
whole ins and outs of the business to his better half upon al 

manner of occasions. Happily she possesses the “ faculty of 
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not listening” when her husband begins to talk about politics. 
She has long since come to the practical and satisfactory con- 
clusion that sugar and coffee and tea, and every thing at the 
grocer’s, would be had for half-price if they could only “ get 
t Charter,” and she is just now anxiously thinking what she has 
to buy next. Her basket seems full, but she knows that she 
has forgotten something. We can tell her what it is — a penny- 
worth of cherries anda ha’porth of toffee for the children. 

We like to see so many husbands and wives coming to mar- 
ket lovingly together. The Manchester operative is a kind 
husband and an affectionate father. He is not spending his 
week’s wages in a public-house, but accompanies his wite to 
market, and the two consult together how to lay out their com- 
mon stock to the best advantage. But why, you will ask, does 
he put himself to the trouble of carrying a child in each arm, 
while a couple more hang about their mother’s gown? He 
cannot leave them at home with nobody to take care of them, 
and he must either do that or entrust} them to the good offices 
of some neighbour. Besides, he has had but little of the com- 
panionship of his children all the week; and on Saturday 
nights, the toils of the week ended, his heart yearns towards 
these dear little ones. How inexpressibly sweet are sacrifices 
for those we love! All the labours and anxieties he undergoes 
on their account —and none but the father can know what these 
are—do but bind him closer to his children, and fill up the 
measure of his affection for them. His reward he finds in their 
happiness. The artless tones of their voice awaken in him 


Thoughts that lie too deep for tears ; 


— the accents of their mirth — their growing and awakening 
perception of surrounding objects, ideas, and relations, furnish 
him with never-failing objects of interest, and dispose him to 
holy and grateful thoughts. 

Lut we are forgetting our “market chorus,” with its busy 
hum and the cries of itinerant venders of stay laces, Bath post 
writing paper six sheets a penny, and the racing entries of 
Goodwood, Liverpool, or Newmarket. ‘The bulk of the crowd 
is composed of the factory operatives of both sexes, and their 
baskets, we fear, are not so well stored as that of our friend the 
mechanic, just passed on. ‘They have a pale and dispirited air, 
as if familiar with poverty and privation: their discontent is 
increased by the reflection that many articles around them ne- 
cessary for their comfort were formerly within their reach 
and abundantly partaken of. The shopkeeper recals with a 
sigh the years of prosperity when the “ factory people” bought 
of the best, and paid for it with open-handed liberality. You 
see many young wives, and you can hardly fail to be struck 
with the look of premature increase of years which care and 
anxiety have stamped upon their faces, The factory girls marry 
young, and the first discovery they make is, how much they have 
to learn before they can make a husband’s home comfortable. 
Of household duties they know little or nothing. How to pre- 
pare their husband’s food, to mend his clothes, and to keep 
his humble dwelling clean and orderly, they have usually to learn 
after marriage. And when these unhappy young women have 
to continue their factory employment, and children come before 
their domestic duties are half learnt, the wear and tear of nerve 
and temper is excessive. The wonder is how, under such cir- 
cumstances, they manage to preserve the affection of the men, 
and make their homes attractive for them. Love, however, is 
the great sanctifier and purifier. If the young mother loses 
her good looks, and the lines of her beauty are effaced by sharp 
and bitter trials, and by the cares of the Actual and the Pre- 
sent, the husband remembers her as she appeared to him at the 
altar, breathing hope, and confidence, and delight. ‘That ‘pale 
and wan face to his eyes is ever and anon still Jit up by a smile 
of indestructible beauty, for a mother’s heart and life are in it, 
as she bends over his children. And when he remembers through 
what weary watchings he has seen her, ever patient and hopeful, 
utterly forgetful of self in her anxieties for him and his, shall he 
not love her more than ever, and divide with her the cares and 
duties of their little household? Yes; and to the honour of 
the Manchester operative be it said, he does this, — 

The poetry of life is never dead. 


Let us rejoice that it is a plant that springs up with perennial 
verdure, even in the back streets and crowded lanes of a manu- 
facturing town. 

‘Those young women in blanket plaid shawls, who are hurry- 
ing from shop to shop, seem altogether absorbed in the import- 
ance of their errand, whatever it is. They are trimmers or 
dress-makers, and ply the needle in a close and heated atmo- 
sphere, which renders that suffocating wrapper necessary as a 
defence against cold. That one in the middle is to be married 
in a day or two, and the other two are to be bridesmaids. They 
have no eyes for any thing but the linen-draper’s shop, where 
they are purchasing their adornments for the wedding. ‘The 
amount is not much —a new straw bonnet for the bride, white 
ribands for three bonnets, and three pairs of white thread 
gloves. ‘They have gone into Wilkinson’s for the white riband, 
and anxious are the consultations and many are the boxes 
passed under review, before the exact piece is selected. That 
good-looking and fresh-coloured young shopman with dark 
hair is so patient and so obliging, that the girls long to tell him 
their secret, and let him know the awfully important event that 
is about to happen. One of them will say afterwards that she 
should like to have asked him to come, for she knows she shall 
look very nice at the wedding; and we all know that to be at all 
concerned in a marriage increases the susceptibility of the fe- 
male heart in a surprising degree. The bride-elect asks the 
price of a white silk shawl. There it is before her, fringe and 
all! ‘his is too serious an affair, however, to be decided upon 
without further counsel. So they leave the shop — first without 
the change, and then without the riband, amidst much blushing 
and confusion of face as the young handsome shopman reminds 
them of both. Happiness go with you, dear girls. You should 
have warm hearts beneath those blanket shawls. 

Our operatives and mechanics are all in their working dress, 
and have beards of two or three days’ growth. These will dis- 
appear before church-time to-morrow morning; but whether they 
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,reason, on that account, to conclude he will not go for it. 


K 
will make acquaintance with the razor to-night or to-morrow 
morning, ’twere well not too curiously to consider, as Hamlet 
says. Some ofthe women have washed and tidied themselves, 
and these are the good managers, the industrious wives, and the 
prudent mothers. Hark! music! We can always hear chords 
in unison floating on the air three minutes before grosser 
spirits, and the swell of an organ at least five. An organ, then, 
it is, and proceeding from one of those public-houses which 
attract customers by gratifying the growing taste for vocal and 
instrumental music among the lower orders. If we enter the 
apartment we shall find a goodly number of working men and 
their wives in it, resting and refreshing themselves with a 
glass of ale, whose spirits are attuned to harmony by this, the 
only musical performance within their reach. The demeanour 
of the audience is sober and orderly to a degree. ‘The drunk- 
ard and the habitual toper choose other haunts than these. 
Here and there is a young couple engaged in very earnest con- 
versation, who are certainly making love. A rural lane, in the 
cool of the evening, were undoubtedly fitter for this confiden- 
tial interchange of talk; but rural lanes are not to be had for 
the asking in Manchester. It would take you four or five 
miles’ walking before you came to one. What are lovers to 
do, therefore, for it would puzzle Don Juan himself to make 
love in Deansgate? Let us be thankful that the ale is almost 


untasted, and that the pair are drinking in glances instead of 


glasses, and an intoxication more potent and more enduring 
than that of even the mighty knight, John Barleycorn, 


C’est l'amour, l'amour, l'amour, 
Qui fait le monde de la rondes 


(To be continued. ) 
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SPORTING, 

It fs pleasant to see a gold cup again won by a Lowther —Sir 
Watkin Wynn redivivus shows well in the calendar; and verily 
the turf is in need of auxiliaries, for what with handicapping 
and hereditary legislation, it is in an awkward “ fix,” as Jona- 
than says. It is now a thing understood that racing is followed 
as a profession by nine out of ten of the masters of race horses. 
The principal object with them is to win by betting, then by 
well-managed handicapping, and lastly by weight forage contests. 
All the law making, of which we hear so much now, has but 
one aim, that of making a book or bet as binding as a warrant 
of attorney. Was it for this the national sport of racing was 
established? Did such as this win for it the popular favour so 


long vouchsafed? ‘The handicap is horse-hazard; a game of 


suppositions equal main and chance, but in which there is as 
sure an apres as at rouge et noir. And then the once legitimate 
weight for age stakes — how is it with them now? In almost 
all the great races, arrangements (as they are called) are made, 
as well known to the select few as that the meetings at which they 
are to come off are on the tapis. Horses are every season 
made leading favourites for the Derby, Oaks, and Leger, and 
laid against by their owners, by commission, that it was never 
meant should start for those events any more than if they had 
never been born. Hence, and for more reasons than our space 
would allow allusion to, all this “ stringency ” about defaulters. 
Let our readers bear in mind these preliminaries, and use them 
as touchstones for the approaching meeting at Doncaster. 

The past week was barren of all sport on the turf, and its 
predecessor was not very much better. ‘The principal event to 
which it gave rise occurred too late for notice in our last paper, 
and therefore we say a few words about it here. ‘The great 
Yorkshire stakes run for at the late York August meeting, 
was an event certain directly or indirectly to throw some light 
upon the Doncaster St. Leger. It was too good a stake of 
money to be coquetted with; the whole strength of the great 
northern stable was in it: to which of Scott’s masters was it to 
go? “ Colonel Anson must win it with Napier,” said the 
public, and backed him at even against a field of seventy-seven! ! 
and never had so much as a start for their confidence!!! The 
7lbs. extra kept Cotherstone at home, or it would but have 
been an excuse certain for him (??); but where was the Cas- 
tor? and where 2 ? and many another one? Why 
was Napier left at home? Prizefighter, the winner, had only 
beaten in public a most moderate field for a plate in the spring: 
had they tried him to be as good as Napier? or is the latter 
kept for the St. Leger if Cotherstone is not good enough? or 
to be backed at long odds with the knowledge that he is better 
than the Derby winner? Napier, a first class two year old, 


and the winner of all the races he went for at three years of 


age, has engagements subsequent to the Leger in the present 
year to the amount of a handsome fortune. On the day 
but one following that event he is in a sweepstakes that 
will bring the sum between two and three thousand pounds, 
besides several golden stakes in the Newmarket October 
meetings. It is for these reasons this disastrous horse, for 
his friends, is not in the Leger betting; but there mae 

e 
is in the hands of one who knows well how to play his cards. 
His game, no doubt, will be a fair and honourable one, but there 
is no law against finessing at stakes and plates, any more than 
at whist. Bening during the week has been tolerably lively. 
The first issue of any account for decision is the Leamington 
handicap. A dozen horses have been backed for it at least; 
but what is to beat Elysium with three stone and a half upon 
him, which Kitchener can ride at his pleasure? Lucy’ Banks 
is the pet at 11 to 2; but will she like the course? ` It is all 
mighty fine to talk about a handicap bringing horses together ; 
but we can see nothing in the Leamington stakes safe to back 
under 10 tol. Cotherstone is all the rage still at 7 to 4 on him; 
some will lay for 2 to 1.: Prizefighter, too, has done at 13 to1; 
Nutworth at the same price; and Murat at 20 to 1. The Derby 
betting is too unimportant for quotation. 
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DREADFUL MURDER AND SUSPECTED PARRICIDE 
AT COBHAM. 

Particulars have been received of a dreadful murder committed in Cob- 
ham Park, the particulars of which will be best gleaned from the inquest 
which we subjoin. It was held at the Ship Inn, Cobham, on Thursday 
morning, before John Hinde, Esq. 

John Adams sworn — I am waiter at the Ship inn, Cobham. The de- 
ceased, Robert Dadd, I have known for the last 14 years as a chemist and 
druggist, residing in Chatham, two doors below the Military Road, but for 
the last two years I am not able to state where the deceased has resided. 
On Monday last, about six o’clock in the evening, a chaise drawn by one 
horse, was driven up to the door, containing two gentlemen. They alighted 
and entered the parlour. Thefdeceased asked if they could be accommo- 
dated with a bed. I told deceased that we did not let beds in the house, as 
we have not accommodation, but that I could ‘get him beds in some cot- 
tages close by. I asked the deceased whether I should get one bed or two. 
The deceased answered, ‘ This is my son, and one will be enough.” As 
I was leaving the parlour door the son said to me, “ Get two beds.” He 
spoke very sharply. I procured two beds at separate houses, and I 
returned to the inn and acquainted the deceased of what I had done, 
who said, “ That will do all very well,” and he then ordered tea. 
Afterwards the two gentlemen went out, and upon their return the de- 
ceased told me to bring his son a biscuit and some cheese, which I brought 
in, and then the deceased ordered some broiled ham, and a pint of porter. 
When I again entercd the room, the son of the deceased got up and said 
to his father, “ Will you go for a walk?” It was then about half past 
eight o’clock. ‘The father replied that he was tired, and had had 
walking enough, and the son left the room. About half past nine I en- 
tered the room, and found that the deceased and his son had left. The 
housemaid waited up until twelve for their return, but they never came 
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back. During the time they were in the house, I never saw any conduct 
or behaviour of the young man that could induce me to believe that any- 
thing was the matter with him in his mind. On Tuesday morning, abou 
seven o’clock, a little boy told me that a gentleman was found murdere 
in Cobham Park. The two Messrs. Lyster drove up and inquired or 
the constable, and he and myself went to the park, and found the 4 
ceased. The body was removed to the village. 

Charles Lyster sworn—I am a butcher, residing at Eastgate, Rochester. 
On Tuesday morning last I was with my uncle in a chaise, going to 
Wrotham market, and, passing Cobham Park, I saw the deceased lying 
in the park, about thirty yards from the road. I got out of the gig an 
went to the body, thinking the man was asleep; but I found him dead. 
returned and told my uncle that the man was dead. 1 then went baek t® 
the body and turned it over, and placed it on its back. ‘There was a co™ 
siderable quantity of blood on the face and hands. There was also blood 
on the ground. At the time a shepherd came up to me, without his hats 
and J asked him if he knew of the dead body lying there. The shepher 
said he did not ; he was looking after a sheep that was lost. The shep- 
herd told me to go for aconstable. I did so, and I went afterwards wit 
my uncleto Wrotham. ‘Ihe deceased afterwards I knew to be Mr. Dadd, 
of Chatham. We returned from market about two o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

George Briggs sworn: Iam shepherd to Mr. Lake, a farmer, who 0C- 
cupies Cobham Park. On Tuesday morning, whilst Iwas looking after 
my master’s sheep, I saw the last witness with the deceased, who had 4 
cut in the throat, and a considerable quantity of blood was under the 
body. I helped to bring the deceased up to the wheeler’s shop in the Y1- 
lage. The hat belonging to the deceased was lying on the grass, nearly 
doubled. His coat, when unbuttoned, had in it a quantity of congeale 
blood. I saw a knife picked up. (The constable who had the knife pro? 
duced it for the inspection of the coroner and jury.) It was a locket 
knife. The blade was about four inches in length, and pointed. It was 4 
new one, and much covered with blood. 

William Dawes sworn: I am constable of Cobham. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, about half-past seven o’clock, the two Lysters called at my houses 
and informed me of a man they had found in the park, that had been 
murdered. I instantly proceeded to the park and found the body 
with its throat cut, and a stab on the left breast. There was a quantity 0 
blood on the ground, and the clothes were exceedingly bloody. The knife 
produced was found lying about nine feet from the deceased’s head- 
A razor I also [found lying open under the body, covered with blood. 
I searched the pockets of the deceased, and found in his waistcoat-pocket 
two pair of silver-mounted spectacles, 17s. 6d. in silver, and a purse con 
taining one sovereign and two half sovereigns, a gold watch, with a meta 
guard-chain. 1 also produce the shirt of the deceased, a Guernsey frock, 
and a waistcoat. (The exhibition of these things caused feelings © 
horror, owing to a quantity of clotted blood being upon them; and each 
bore the mark of the knife having passed through them.) 

Mr. Saunders, surgeon, of Gravesend, next deposed to having made 4 
post mortem examination of the deceased, the result of which convince 
him that a wound in the chest, four inches deep, was the cause of death. 
He stated that the whole of the wounds must have been done by some se- 
cond party — not by the deceased himself. 

This being the whole of the evidence, the Coroner summed up at con- 
siderable length, when the room was cleared, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of Wilful Murder against seme person or persons unknown. f 

The deceased’s son, who is suspected of having committed this horrible 
crime, is supposed to have destroyed himself in the woods. The game- 
keepers of the Earl of Darnley, at Cobham Hall, have received instruc- 
tions to search in every direction for the supposed murderer by Mr- 
Morrison, the steward. The inquest lasted eight hours. 

It has since been ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the murderer of the 
unfortunate gentleman is no other than his third son, Richard Dadd, 4 
fine young man, twenty-four years of age, and that he committed the act 
whilst labouring under aberration of intellect. He was an artist of [some 
celebrity, and has gained several prizes at the Royal Academy for his su- 
perior productions. A year or twe@ ago this unfortunate youth accom- 
panied Sir Thomas Phillips, the late mayor of Newport, ona tour through 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, &c., for the purpose of improving his art. 
Owing to his arduous studies, and constant exposure to the sun, his brain 
became so affected as to produce insanity, He returned to England three 
months since, and hopes were entertained that change of climate woul 
restore his health. Such, however, was not the case, as his disease be- 
came more serious. He was visited by most of our eminent physicians, 
and only as late as last Saturday, Dr. Sutherland was called in by the de- 
ceased parent, who recommended that the strictest caution should be exer- 
cised in watching his movements, as he did not consider him safe while at 
large. This advice was strictly attended to, he not being allowed out 0 
sight. A change of scene being considered necessary, Mr. Dadd took his 
unfortunate son into Kent, and reached the Ship Tavern, at Cobham, a$ 
before-mentioned, jon Monday evening. There the son was noticed as 
behaving in a very sullen manner. At about half-past nine they left the 
house, as they stated, for a walk. It is needless to state that the dreadful 
catastrophe must have quickly followed. 

OOOO SS 
ANOTHER DESTRUCTIVE FIRE—PARTIAL DEMOLITION 
OF THE STINGO BREWERY. 

On Friday morning, shortly before one o'clock, a fire, which was not 
extinguished until property to the amount of some thousand pounds was 
consumed, broke out in the spacious brewery belonging to Messrs. Staines, 
well known as the Stingo Brewery, situate in the New Road, Paddington. 

‘The first alarm of the fire was given by Police-constable Soames, 34 D+» 
who in passing near the premises perceived a strong effuvium, evidently 
arising from combustion ; the officer, after searching for some time, 4 
length discovered that the steam-engine house was in a blaze, and the 
flames at the time rapidly ascending to the other floors. The constable, 
without a moment’s loss of time, raised the necessary alarm, and other 
persons coming to his assistance, they all endeavoured to stay the progress 
of the devouring element by means of buckets of water, &c., but in that 
they were foiled, for in iess than ten minutes after the first discovery the 
flames had reached the first floor of the building, used as a malt store, an 
from thence had extended to the second floor. 

Information having been forwarded to the London brigade, County: 
West of England, and parish stations, of the calamity, in less than half an 
hour after the outbreak numerous engines were on the spot. Shortly 
after the arrival of the first engine the whole of the buildings over thé 
engine-house were one complete burning mass ; the flames at the time 
were shooting out of the various windows and ascending into the air 4 
considerable height, illuminating the entire neighbourhood, and threaten- 
ing to consume the Yorkshire Stingo Tavern and the Lying-in Hospital- 
The excitement among the inmates of the hospital was painfully great- 

The flames continued to travel with surprising rapidity, setting fire to 
the southern side of the building. At this part of the premises the fire- 
men exerted themselves to the utmost to stop the flames from spreading; 
After much trouble, and at no little risk, they happily succeeded. 
half-past two o’clock, little better than an hour and a halt after the out- 
break, the engine-house, with its valuable apparatus, the whole of t 
floors over the same, extending a height of nearly fifty feet, together wit E 
part of the cooling-house, were entirely consumed ; as were the uppe 
apartments, containing large quantities of malt, hops, &c. At thres 
o'clock it was very evident that the firemen had the perfect control of th 
fire, and that no greater destruction of property would take place. bi- 

The origin of the fire cannot at present be learned, and in all proba? 
lity never will be correctly ascertained. The damage, at a moderate cã;7 
culation, must amount to some thousand pounds, which will fall princ 
pally upon the Royal Exchange Fire Office. 

—_—_—_—_—a—- a 


The statue of the Abbe de l’Espee, the founder of the insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb, was inaugurated at Versailles 4 


few days ago with great ceremony. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
September. 


Fraser’s Magazine. 
Ainusworth’s Magazine. July, August, September. 
The Illuminated Magazine. September. 
Press of other matters postpones our Review of the Magazines 
next weck. ‘ch 
Ruins and Old Trees associated with Remarkable Events in Englis 
History. By Mary Roberts. H. 
A Discourse on the Rights of the Church in a Christian State. BY 
Thorndike. 
The Prayer Book a Safe Guide. By the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. 
Twelve Lent Lectures. By the Rev. C. S. Bird, M.A. 
The Cottage on the Common. By C. M. 
Family Prayers. By the Rev. H. J. Close, M.A. 
The Present State of Aural Surgery. By J. H. Curtis, 


till 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 


We have received several interesting sketches from our Glasgow Cons 
spondent, which should have appeared in the present Number, but w 
want of space obliges us io postpone till next week. A 

Mr.. Suteliffe, of Manchester, 7s thanked for his communication. > 

J. W. C., Reading. His sketch has been received, but cannot be 
use of. ject 

A.B., f eerpool We are not prepared, at present, to enter into the subje 
of his communication. umber 

An Old Naval Officer corrects an error we committed in our last N an)á 
in styling the Electra (the vessel that fired on the French fisherm 
coast guard cutter, She is an 18 gun sloop. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLICENCE. 


ie oar ARTILLERY. — A committee of officers, consisting of Col. Dyne- 
wich. ajor Wood, and Lieut.-Col. Celquhoun, has assembled at Wool- 
kitt 2 by order of the Master-General, to revise the prices of the soldiers 
Tha: and necessaries. The almost daily introduction of improvements in 
armufactured articles enables many dealers to supply articles used in the 
the y at a far lers price than the amount contractors receive for them and 
cy are charged to soldiers ; but it is to be hoped the labours of this com- 
yulttee will remove this evil, by recommending short contracts, that ad- 
optage may be taken of new improvements and reduced prices when such 
Pportunities offer, in the supply of necessaries for the use of the men. — 
ol. W àllace, who resigns his command of the Royal Artillery at Charle- 
mont from ii] health, will be succeeded by Lieut.-Col. Fuddy. In conse- 
Quence of the retirement fof Lieut.-Col. Kirby on fall pay, Lieus.-Col. 
Owse is removed to the Ist battalion on lieutenant-colonel’s pay, and 
teut.. Col. England posted to the 7th battalion on major’s pay. 
Wi AVAL PROMOTIONS. — Assistant Surgeons — R. Risk Keats, of the 
iliam and Mary, and Alexander C. Air, to the rank of surgeon. Clerk 
~—Thomas Hockings (late senior clerk of the Vanguard) to the rank of 
Purser, for the correctness of that ship’s pay-books. 
B APPOINTMENTS. — Licut. Oliver Jones, to the Pilot. Mate — Peter 
Hailey, to the Alert. Clerk-in-Charge— R. Parker, to the Alert. As- 
Sistant Surgeon — John Willan, to the Hydra. M. E. Frost (not E. Frost) 
to the Excellent, to qualify for naval instructor. 
„Marine Capers. — John Philips, Thomas John Meade, Windsor K. 
Neland, and James V. Elice, to the Excellent. 
i OAsT Guarp.— Lieut. Edward Hartin Hogg, to the station at Burn- 
lam-over-Staiths, Norfolk: Lieut. Charles Griftin Clarke, late of the 
mhle revenue cutter, to the command of the Shanklin station, Isle of 
ght, vice Lieut. H. J. Jones, appointed to the Dartmouth station ; 
‘eutenant Marcus Knox, from Rathmullen to Osmeath station, Dun- 
alk, vice Lieut. Johu Hungerfold, removed to the Rathmullen station. 


The arrival of the Acadia steamer with mails from Boston and Halifax 
is the only foreign event of any consequence to the commercial interest 
Which has occurred since our last publication. The dates from Boston 
are to the 17th, and from Halifax to the 19th of August. For British ma- 
Nufactured goods there was a fair demand throughout the United States, 
imd as the stocks were by no means equal to the consumption, a gradual 
Mprovement in prices there will be the necessary result of this healthy 
State of commerce in the northern parts of America. This favourable in- 
formation is of considerable moment to our manufacturers, increasing as 
it does the purchases of our export merchants, and securing to our pro- 
Cuctive labourers abundance of employment for some time to come, at all 
events. The stocks of various descriptions of goods here at present are 
Not vearly equal to the demand, either for exportation or for home con- 
SUM ption, and in this cause partly originates the existing unusual super- 
Abundance of capital in the money marset, when the profitable investment 
Of it remains as dificult as ever. The quantity of goods and of agricultu- 
ral produce now in the United Kingdom not being nearly so valuable as 
It has been in former times, the quantity of commercial and of bankers’ 
acceptances in the money market for discount is proportionally small, and 
the rates of discount remain consequently reduced to 1} per cent. per an- 
Num on bills of the first character, and 4 per cent. is the extreme ‘limit 
or those not so well known amongst our capitalists. Still, however 
abundantly unemployed money continues to be, the British funds hold 
out at present no great inducement to the monied interest, and the fluc- 
tuations in the consols are consequently so small, that{the Bulls and the 

ears have now a very confined space for their operations in the time ac- 
Counts, one of which was settled on Tuesday last, the only alterations in 
Price being 4th per cent in favour of the Bulls. ‘The weather having, on 
the whole, also been rather propitious to harvest operations during this 
Week than otherwise, gave more confidence, however, to the jobbers and 

ealers in consols, and a further advance of ith per cent. took place before 
the conclusion of the week, making the improvement since our last quota- 
‘ons about 4 per cent. on consols tor the settlement on the 19th of Octo- 
ver next. ‘The improved state of the weather, likewise, has operated 
8vourably on the rates of the foreign exchanges, the demand for foreign 
ills last post day on the Royal Exchange not having been equal to the 
2mount of them in the market for sale, and an improvement in the rates 
ìn favour of the country was the natural consequenee. An addition to the 
arge quantity of the precious metals now in this country, therefore, must 
e made for the payment of the balances of our foreign commerce, which 
Continue to be largely in favour of the merchants of the United Kingdom. 

In the share market much firmness continues to exist ; and, whilst 

Ose of some of the leading railway lines have advanced in value, a de- 
Cine cannot be noted in any description of them during this week. 

On the Foreign Stock Exchange the operations of the week have been 
as uninteresting as they have been truly trifling in their amount. Spanish 

„nds are 2 per cent. lower. Mexican are, however, l per cent. higher. 

‘Ussian and Austrian bonds may now be called short commodities in this 
Market, for a small inquiry for them produced an advance of from 1 to 2 
Per cent. in their prices at the close of the weck. 


BRITISH FUNDS. —~THURSDAY. 


Bank Stock. . | India Stock  . % {263pm 


Per Cent. Red. f 954 | Ditto Bonds e: ge 69pm 
» per Cent. Cons. 5 - 942 | Ditto Old Annuities . Be 
4 per Cent. Red. - . 102 | Ditto New Annuities St = 
Ak 3} per Cent. e «103 | Ex, Bills 1000. 1gd.. . 59 pm 
yew ô per Cent. e .— Ditto 500. . .  . 51 pm 
«ong Annuities to expire | Ditto Small . és - 59pm 
Jan. 1860 AON = bias -) oe Bank Stock for Act. 2 . — 
Oct. 1859 + +  « 1211-16] India Stock for Act. .  . — 
Jan. 1860 ospet vical oe Consols for Act. -  « 9 
—>= > 


ERTE nko 
MARKETS. 


WAYERAGE WEEKLY Prices or Corn, &c., ending August 26.—Last week 


On: 10d.; Peas, 335. 9d. 
Wi: 2ls. Od.; Rye, 3 


eas, 85. Gq. 


Beer VORT New WHOLESALE MARKET. — Prices per 8lbs by the carcase. 
ts H » 38. 4d. to 3s. 8d. ; mutton, Js. 2d. to 3s. 8d. ; veal, 3s. to 4s. ; pork, 3s. 
Sa ; lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
O69 ITHYIELD Haymarker.—Fine Upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 
aes 103s. ; inferior ditto, 84s. to 88s.; new hay, 60s. to 90s.; superior 
lo er, 110s. to 120s. ; inferior ditto, 90s. to 100s.; straw, 46s. to 48s. per 
ad Of 36 trusses. 
fist EW HuNGERFoRD Marxet.—Fishmarket: Turhots, 8s. to l6s.; cod- 
pe 4s. to Gs. ; haddocks, 6d. to Is. Od. ; whitings, 6d. to ls. ; and lobsters, 
25] ar 6d. each ; soles, Gd. to 2s. per pair; Thames flounders, 2s. to 
and. -5 and fresh herrings, ls. 6d. to 2s. per dozen; salmon, 7d. to 10d., 
and “eh 10d. to 1s. 3đ. per lb. Supply short, trade dull, — Poultry, Game, 
fowls asat Markets: Turkeys, 4s. 6d. to 7s.3 geese, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. ; 
A One Sd. to 3s.; capons, 4s. to Gs.; chickens, 1s. Gd. to 2s.; ducks, 2s. 
tea rabbits, Is. to ls. 6d.; leverets, 2s. Gd. to 4s.; grouse, 3s. to 
ton >T- and pigeons, 7d. to 8d. each. Meat per lb.: Prime legs of mut- 
sid. 3 Shoulders, 6d. ; necks, 5d.; and breasts, 334.3 roasting beef, 


Suphi oiling, 63d.; Jamb, finest quality, 74d. ; veal and pork in proportion, 


y Moderate, trade middling. 
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BANKRUPTS. 
LONDON GAZETTE.—FRIDAY, AUGUST 25. 
Bankrupts. — H. Warsa, Reading, watchmaker. — W. Burt, Harrow 
Road, Paddington, lodging-house-kceper.—J. and W. Jupp, Remsey, 
Southampton, mealmen.—J. and T. R. Rosson, St. Martin’s Lane, 
organ-builders. —J. ATKINS, Shoreditch, tobacconist.—J. Prior, Bed- 
fordshire, statuary. — R. S. Cotpitts, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. — 
J. B. Pow, Newcastle-upon-T'yne, ship-broker. — W. CHESWATH, New- 
ton, Cheshire, brewer. — A. CUNNINGHAM, Bolton, Lancashire, provision- 
dealer. — C. B. BUCHANAN and W. CUNNINGHAM, Liverpool, merchants. 


LONDON GAZETTE. — TUESDAY, Avucust 29. 


BANKRUPTS. — G. TREADGOLD, Finsbury Circus, builder. — J. FELL, 
Oakley Street, Lambeth, alkali-manufacturer. — J. JEANs, Poole, Dorset- 
shire, postmaster. — W. Timis, Longton, Staffordshire, draper. — T. H. 
Jackson, Sheffield, glass-cutter. — J. KNIGHT, Preston, Lancashire, mer- 


cer. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Birtns.— At Winkton House, the lady of Edward J. Weld, Esq., of a 
daughter. — At Parkanour, Tyrone, the Lady Caroline Burges, of a son. 
— At Sidmouth, the lady of the Hon. W. Wellesley, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. — At Paris, Mark Seton Synnot, Esq., of Liverpool, to 
Anne, daughter of the late Mark Synnot, Esq., of Clapham, Surrey.— At 
Berne, Vesey T. Dawson, Esq., of the Middle Temple, to Catharine, 
daughter of the late T. Baylis, Esq., of Woolwich Common. 

Deatus.— At Watergate, Sussex, General Sir John Augustus Crosby, 
G.C.H.— At Baden, in his 19th year, Ellis Phillips Burroughes, 35th 
Regiment, eldest son of the Rev. Ellis Burroughes, of Long Stratton, 
Norfolk. — At Upminster, Essex, Lindsey Zachariah Cox, Esq., late of 
the Carabineerg, in his 24th year. — At Langley, Bethia, wife of Captain 
Russell Eliott, R.N. — At Piccadilly, Dugal Lamont, Esq., Assistant 
Staff Surgeon, 
O oe 


TIDE TABLE. — High water, London Bridge. 
Morn. After. | Morn. After. 
h. 


m. h.m. h.m. h. m. 

Saturday, Sept.2 725 759 | Wednesday, Sept. 6 010 040 
Sunday, — 3 ` 8°39 924 | Thursday, — 7 13 «#125 
Monday, — 4 1012 1057 | Friday, — 8 145 2 4 
Tuesday, — 5 118 — (Saturday, — 9 220 237 
TENICE.—MORNING and EVENING EXHIBI- 


TION.—Under the patronage of the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, the Kings and Queens of Prussia, Bavaria, and Holland (whose 
signatures may be scen in the Royal Album, in the Exhibition Room). — 
The Grand MODEL of the CITY of VENICE (with brilliant effect of 
sunshine, produced by artificial light), representing every object in the 
City. Open to the Public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, from eleven 
in the morning till ten at night. Admission, One Shilling. 


{REE EXHIBITION. — The Public are invited to in- 
spect the PICTURES and other WORKS OF ART selected by 

the Prize-holders in the ART UNION OF LONDON, and now exhi- 
biting to the Subscribers at the British Artists’ Gallery, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East, on the 4th, ‘th, Gth, 7th, 8th, and 9th instant, between the 
hours of Eight and Six. The Gallery will be open to the members and 
their friends on the EVENINGS of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, from Seven till Ten o’clock, when visitors will be admitted with 
the tickets already issued. The Lists are now open, and an early sub- 


scription is solicited. 
i GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., F.S.A. 2 Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. EFA 
2d September, 1843. 
—_—_ aa a -___—_ -— Od eS 
MHE SHRINE of NAPOLEON, or GOLDEN CHAM- 
BER, containing the Camp Bed on which he died in exile, late the 
property of Prince Lucien, for which Madame Tussaud and Sons paid 
550/.; the Cloak of Marengo ; the Magnificent Cot of the King of Rome; 
the original Picture of Napoleon, for which he sat to Lefevre; Marie 
Louise, by Gerard, his master-picce ; the King of Rome, from life; Lu- 
cien, by Lethiere; the celebrated Military Carriage, purchased by Mr. 
Bulewski, with the authority of government, from the Prince Regent, for 
2,5002. ; the Table of the Marshals, valued at 12,000. ; tbe clothes he wore 
as an exile; being altogether a matchless exhibition. Madame Tussaud 
and Sons, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. — Admittance, one 
large room, One Shilling ; two rooms of Napoleon, and Chamber of Hor- 
rors, Sixpence. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER. 
HIS UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects ex- 


clusively Chinese, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display iu the known world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 2%5 feet in 
length, and is crowded with rare and interesting specimens of vertu. 

The Collection embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE 
AS LIFE, portraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native 
costume, from the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering 
mendicant; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than 

THREE HUNDRED MILLION CHINESE. 
Open from Ten till Ten. 


Admittance, 2s. 6d. ; Children under Twelve, 1% 


MHE LATEST ROYAL WALTZES and QUA- 

DRILLES, as performed at her Majesty’s last Grand State Ball, by 
Collinet’s fine band; f. e. Labitzky’s, Prince Albert’s, and the Dalkeith 
Waltzes ; Lanner’s Liebes Traume and Labyrinth Waltzes ; Strauss’s 
Die Fantasten and Minnesanger Waltzes; and Musard’s Quadrilles, 
Bonhommes, Dimanches, Jeannet, and Colin. 

London: Published only by R. Cocks and Co., 20. Princes Street, Han- 
over Square, Music Sellers by authority to her Majesty. 


Elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 


(HINA, —ITS SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, SO- 
CIAL HABITS, &c., illustrated. Containing ‘Thirty-three highly 
finished Engravings. The Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq. 
Historical Notices by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
“4 work which seems likely to show us what the natural beauties of 
China really are; how gorgeous are its edifices, and how singular the cus- 
toms of its people.” — Morning Herald. 


Fisher, Son, and Co., London. 


DOMESTIC HANDBOOK FOR INVALIDS. 
One Shilling each, by Post 1s. 4d. 


N CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, and other 
Disorders of the Bowels, consequent upon irregular dict, sedentary 
habits, indigestion, excessive mental occupation, &c., with Twenty-six 
beautifully executed Engravings. By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Also, by the same Author, 


On the BLADDER, its Diseases and Treatment, with 


Liebig’s Theory, and Twenty-six Engravings. 


by post is.64. Tobe had of 


Just published, Seventh Edition, price 2s. 6d., or free by post for 3s. 6d., 
ELF-PRESERVATION: a popular Essay on Nervous 


I Debility, General Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, Mental 
Irritability, and Insanity; with Practical Observations on their Causes, 
Treatment, and Cure, 

By SAMUEL LA MERT, Consulting- Surgeor, 9. Bedford Street, 

Bedford Square, London, 
Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 
of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
London, &c. 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 51. and 52. 
Paternoster Row ; Field, 65. Quadrant; Jackson, 130. New Bond Street ; 
Gordon, 146. Leadenhall Street; and by all Booksellers. 

“The design of this work will be tolerably obvious from its title, and 
we cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suffering 
from nervous debility and general weakness. Mr. La Mert has treated 
the subject in a very scientific and intelligible manner.” — Wakefield 


Journal. 7 
a At home every day till Three, and from Five till Eight. 
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This day is published; price 3s. 6d., 
A O S.-C O W; a Poem in Six Cantos. 
By WILLIAM FOSTER BARHAM, M. A. 
London: J. How, 132. Fleet Street. 


With One Hundred and Thirty-six beautiful Engravings, price only 
Twelve Shillings elegantly bound, 
A WEE 


K AT KILLARNEY. 
By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
London: J. How, 132. Fleet Street. 
This day is published, in post 8vo., cloth elegant, price 9s. 
UINS and OLD TREES, associated with Memorable 
qna Events in English History. By MARY ROBERTS, Author of 
‘The Progress of Creation, considered with reference to the present 


Condition of the Earth,” ‘ Conchologist’s Companion,” &c. With Illus- 
trations from Designs by GILBERT, engraved by FoLKARD. 


London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


In One Shilling Monthly Numbers, 
HE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE WOMEN OF 


ENGLAND, — their Social Duties and Domestic Habits, &c. &c. 

By Mrs. ELLIS. Every number embellished with a highly-finished En- 
aie on seel 

“If we could have our own way, every family should possess a copy. 

Husbands, especially young husbands, should buy it for their wives; fa- 


tiers for their daughters; brothers for their sisters.” — Methodist Maga- 
zine. 


Fisher, Son, and Co., London. Sold by their Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. 
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DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
25. PALL MALL, LONDON. 
{ „Capital, 500,0007. 

[HIS Office is provided with very accurately constructed 

~= Tables, by which it can assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured to per- 
manent health. Increased Annuities granted on unsound lives, the 
amount varying with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive 
Families assured at Equitable Rates. Healthy lives are assured at Lower 
Rates than at most other offices. Policies of twelve months’ standing are 
not affected by suicide, duelling, &c.; and Assigned Policies are valid 
from the date of the policy, should death ensue from any of these causes. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


A USTRALASIAN COLONIAL and GENERAL LIFE 


SSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, 126. Bishopsgate 
Street, corner of Cornhill. Capital 200,000. in 2000 shares. 


DIRECTORS. 


E. Barnard, Esq.,F. R, S. C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. J. B. Montefiore, Esq. 
John Henry Capper, Esq. Richard Onslow, Esq. 
Gideon Colquhoun, Esg. William Walker, Esq. 
Bankers — Union Bank of London, 
CoLoNiaL Bankers — The Bank of Australasia (incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1835), No. 2. Moorgate Street. 
Puysician— Dr. Fraser, No. 62. Guildford Street. 
SEcrETary—Edward Ryley, Esq. 


Assurances may be effected with this Company at unusually favourable 
rates, affording every variety of accommodation to the assured. Partici- 
pation in profits, ascending and descending scales of premium, permission 
to retain one third of the premium, which is charged as a debt against the 
policy, tables for the assurance of a sum payable in the event of death to 
the executors of the assured, or to himself upon the attainment of the ages 
of 45, 50, or 60. 

_To EMIGRANTS to the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES in par- 
ticular, this Company offers the advantages of permission to proceed to, 
to reside in, and to return from those colonies without extra premium, 
and to pay their premiums and obtain a settlement of their claims in those 
colonies. 


BEITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1. Princes Street, Bank, London. 


This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (1V. Vict. 
Cap. IX.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance 
in their fullest extent to Policy Holders, and to present greater facilities 
and accommodation than are usually offered by other Companies. ‘The 
decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to public preference and sup- 
port, have been proved incontestably by its extraordinary and unprece- 
dented success. 

Assurances may, either be effected by Parties on their own Lives, or by 
Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person’s own life is to create at once a 
Property in Reversion, which can by no other means be realised. Take, 
for instance, the case of a person at the age of Thirty, who by the pay- 
ment of 5l. 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life Assurance Company, can become 
at once possessed of a bequeathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject 
only to the condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life, — a condition which may be fulfilled by the mere 
saving of Eight Shillings weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exer- 
tion of a very slight degree of economy —such, indeed, as can scarcely be 
felt as an inconvenience, he may at once realize a capital of 10002., which 
he can bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the mode 
of effecting: Assurances, may be obtained at the Otlice. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock, for the dispatch of 
Business, 


EAK LEGS, KNEES, and ANKLES.—SURGEONS 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, continve to recommend 
BAILEY’S ELASTIC LACED STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, and 
ANKLE SOCKS; they are light, cool, and warranted to wash. Since 
the reduction of postage, afflicted persons in the country can have any 
bandage by post, for a few pence, by forwarding their measure. The 
particular property of the Stocking is to give constant support in varicose 
veins, weak, swollen, or drospsical affections of the legs, or in any case 
requiring equable pressure. The Knee-cap will be of great service where 
the knee-joint requires support, from accident to the pan of the knee, after 
inflammation, rheumatic, or gouty affections, or in any case where, from 
weakness of the part, support may be required. _ 
Address, 418. Oxfcrd Street, London, opposite Hanway Street, 
cae nn Reet pee 
COMFORT FOR TENDER FEET, &c, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


FJALL and Co., SOLE PATENTEES of the PANNUS 
ú CORIUM, or LEATHER CLOTH BOOTS and SHOES, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. These articles have borne the test and received 
the approbation of all who have worn them. Such as are troubled with 
Corns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or Tenderness of Feet from any other 
cause, will find them the softest and most comfortable ever invented. 

The PATENT INDIA-RUBBER GOLOSHEs are light, durable, 
elastic, and waterproof. 

Hall and Co.’s Portable WATERPROOF DRESSES. Ladies’ Car- 
dinal Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s. Gentlemen’s Dresses, comprising Cape, 
Overalls, and Hood, 21s. The whole can be carried with convenience in 
the pocket. 

*,* Hall and Co. particularly invite attention to their ELASTIC 
BOOTS. They supersede lacing, or buttoning, are drawn on in an instant, 
and are a great support to the ankle. 
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\WENTY YEARS LOSS OF HAIR AND WONDER- 
FUL RESTORATION. “ Church Street, Whitby, Oct. 19. 1841. 
Gentlemen,—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, every 
bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and I have many more bespoke, 
only waiting for a further supply, which I hope you will send without the 
least delay. Orders have poured in more than ever since the powerfal 
effects of the Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of 
several credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One instance, 
among others, which thas attracted particular attention, is the case of a 
gentleman who had had but little or no hair for 20 years: he had tried 
numerous preparations in vain, and ultimately had his head shaved and 
wore awig. At my recommendation he tried the Balm; and after using 
it according to the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, 
and he has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby.—Yours, 
&c. JOHN KILVINGTON.” To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10. West- 
moreland Buildings, Aldersgate Street, London. Price 3s. 6d.,6s., and Ils. 
per bottle; no other prices are genuine, — Ask for “ Oldridge’s Balm of 
Columbia,’ 1. Wellington Street, Strand. 
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LoOxDoN PORTFOLIO OF ART.—To Bookbinders 
and others.— All persons desirous of contracting to supply 50,000 
Portfolios to contain the large Engravings about to be issued under the 
above title, in connection with the PICTORIAL TIMES Newspaper, 
are informed that written Estimates, in accordance with the following 
Specification, must be delivered at the Office on or before the 15th of Sep- 
tember next. A 

Pictorial Times Office, 135. Fleet Street. J. KEYS, Publisher. 

SPECIFICATION OF CONTHACI for tapplying 50,00 tt 

i Engravings to be issued in connectio - 

RIAL TIMES Newspaper under the title of THE LONDON PORT- 
FOLIO OF ART. . 


FIRST QUALITY. 


Dimensions, 34 inches by 25 inches. 


ight of Millboard, 4 lbs. each, folio. J 
ULAN figured Cloth, Roan Back and Corners, blind Tooled and 


Gilt, with six Leaves on both sides. Tools furnished by the Proprietors. 
Interior, Cream surface Paper. 
SECOND QUALITY. 


Dimensions, 34 inches by 25 inches. 


ei f Millboard, 3 lbs. each, folio. y 
apne or Drab Panes: Cloth Back and Corners, with Ornamental Label 


for side, to be furnished by the Proprictors. 
Interior, Cream surface Paper. 
The whole to be delivered with 
Settlement in cash. 


in a month from the date of the order. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the Queen’s 

e Own), in the illustrated Chinese boxes, are now in course of deli- 
very to the trade. The needles have large eyes, easily threaded (even by 
blind persons), and improved points, temper, and finish. Each paper is 
labelled with a likeness of her Majesty or H. R. H. Prince Albert, in 
relief, on coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks 
and eyes, steel pens, &c., for shipping. These needles or pens for the 
home trade are sent free by post, by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps for every shilling value.— H. Walker, manufacturer to 
the Queen, 20. Maiden Lane, Wood Street, London. 


PENS FOR THE MILLION. 


A T this period, when the condition of the great mass of 

the people is occupying the attention of the Legislature, and the 
most ingenious systems for their improvement are hourly devised, no 
invention appears to deserve consideration and patronage more than 
MOSLEY’S METALLIC PENS. Their beauty, the flexible and 
elastic nature of the material, their freedom from corrosiveness, and 
their durability, give them a decided pre-eminence above all other metallic 
pens, while the low price at which they are offered places them within the 
reach of every class. They are sold by all stationers, and wholesale at 
8. Hatton Garden. 


4.VERYTHING for the WORK-TABLE at MECHI’S 
MANUFACTORY, 4. Leadenhall Street, London. Ladies are 
respectfully invited to visit this Emporium of Elegancies to select their 
scissors, thimbles, finger-guards, silk-winders, needles, pins, piercers, 
netting-boxes and materials, and all other requisites for ladies’ work. 
Mechi has the most splendid stock in London of ladies’ work-tables and 
work-boxes, in papier maché and fancy woods; also a great variety of 
ladies’ companions and pocket-books elegantly fitted up, splendid papier 
maché blotting and writing cases, card-cases, card-racks, watch-stands, 
laying-card. cases, hand and pole screens, inkstands, &c. Chessmen in 
ivory and bone, some superlatively beautiful. 


S so much spurious and inferior Linen is now offered to 

the Public, we think it due to ourselves to state, that we fully gua- 
rantee the Quality, Strength, and Soundness of our Manufacture. Our 
Linens are made from the best materials, and are bleached so as to retain 
in the fibre of the Flax all its original Durability. Factory and Bleaching 
Grounds, Lisburn, Ireland. Manufacturers and Bleachers of Irish Linens, 
Sheetings, Table Cloths, Long Cloths, Calicos, &c. &c. Families or 
Public Companies can have theirown Crests or Emblematical Designs 
made to order on any sized table cloth, with napkins to match. Samplers, 
if required, can be forwarded to any part of Town or Country. Pro- 
spectuses, containing a List of the Goods and Prices, can be had at the 
National Linen Company’s Warehouses, 105. Fleet Street, corner of 


Farringdon Street. 


PROFESSOR BROWNE'S VENTILATING INVI- 


SIBLE PERUKE so closely resembles the real head of hair, 
that sceptics and connoisseurs have pronounced it the most perfect and 
extraordinary invention of the day. The great advantage of this novel: 
and unique peruke is, its being made without sewing or weaving causes 
its appearance so closely to resemble the natural hair, both in lightness 
and natural appearance, as to defy detection ; its texture being so beauti- 
ful, so porous, and so free, that in all cases of perspiration evaporation is 
unimpeded, and the great evils of all other perukes entirely avoided. The 
sceptic and connoisseur are alike invited to inspect this novel and beauti- 
ful peruke, and the peculiar method of fitting the head, at the sole in- 
ventor and manufacturer’s, F. Browne, 47. Fenchurch Street, between 
Mark Lane and Mincing Lane. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


C HARDES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, opposite 

the “ Dispatch” newspaper office, respectfully informs the Trade, 
Artists, Upholsterers, and the ‘Public, that they can be supplied with 
LOOKING GLASSES and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices never hitherto attempted: = May be had gratis, 
and sent free of post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Draw- 
ings, representing the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized 
picture frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with de- 
signs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied with 
frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, and room bor- 
derings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 
frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. All goods not approved of 
in three months taken back, and money returned. 


WOOD’S CIGAR ESTABLISHMENT. 


IGAR ESTABLISHMENT, 69. King William Street, 
City. EDWIN WOOD begs to inform the admirers of a Genuine 
Havannah Cigar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and 
choicest assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced 
agent in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser: comprising 
the first qualities from all the most approved manufacturers, 


Genuine Havannahs 5 . . 18s. 
Superior ditto : ; J - . 22s. 
The finest imported s á A 26s. 
Genuine old Principes , . i . 24s. 
Government Manillas , £ A . 21s. 
British Havannahs N a A . lls. to 16s. 
Ditto Cheroots . ; 2 . 9s.to 12s. 
; The far-famed old Cubas . 5 p -2 12s. 


An inspection of the stock is respectfully solicited, when it will be evi- 
dent that the advantages offered, both in quality and price, are far supe- 
rior to any other house in the trade. Goods delivered free within ten 
miles of London daily.—69. King William Street, City. 


GILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and inju- 

rious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the 
introduction of a new and perfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. 
WATSON, 41 and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate, aided by a per- 
son of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing 
to Public Notice the most beautiful article ever yet offered, possessing all 
the richness of Silver in appearance, with all its durability and hardness, 
with its perfect sweetness in use, undergoing, as it does, a Chemical Pro- 
cess, by which all that is nauseous in mixed metals is entirely extracted ; 
resisting all acids, may be cleaned as silver, and is manufactured into 
every article for the Table and Sideboard. 


Fiddle. Threaded. King’s. 
Table Spoons and Forks . 16s. 6d. doz. 30s. 358. 
Dessert ditto ditto . 12s. 6d. — 25s. 285. 
Tea Spoons; ..., . 58. 6d. — 12s. Gd. 13s. 6d. 
Sugar Tongs . . . . .  1s.3d. — 3s. 3s. 6d. 
Salt and Mustard Spoons . 6s. — 13s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 


Communion Services, &c. 

C. WATSON begs the Public will understand that this metal is peculiarly 
his own, and that Silver is not more different from Gold than his Metal is 
from all others. On its intrinsic merit alone he wishes it to be tested, and 
from the daily increasing eulogiums he receives, he is convinced that no- 
thing can prevent its becoming an article of universal wear. 


41, and 42, Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate. 


PANKLIBANON IRON WORKS, BAZAAR, 


58. Baker Street, Portman Square, Wholesale and Retail, for the 
Sale of General Furnishing Ironmongery — Kitchen Cooking Vessels — 
Stoves and Kitchen Ranges — Fenders and Fire Irons — Baths — Plated 
Wares, British Plate— Paper Maché and Iron Tea-trays —Tea-urns — 
Wire Trellis Work, &c.— for Cash only, at prices. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247. and 249. REGENT STREET. 
(Established by W. C. Jay and Co. for the sale of Mourning exclusively.) 


HE inconvenience of proceeding from Shop to Shop for 

the various articles required in mourning is entirely obviated by a 

visit to this Establishment, where every description of Dress, of the best 

quality, can be purchased on the most reasonable terms. Mourning silks 

of every shade and texture; printed muslins, &c. &c. The Show Rooms 

are replete with all the novelties in Millinery and Widows’ Mourning that 
modern taste has introduced. 


247. and 249. Regent Street, Two Doors from Oxford Street. 


ULMONARY CONSUMPTION PREVENTED, by 
the St.James’ Chest Expander, which effectually removes Stooping 
of the Shoulders and Contraction of the Chest in youths and ladies and 
gentlemen of all ages. Its immediate improvement of the figure, easy 
application, and simple construction, strongly recommend it to parents, 
gentlemen of the army and navy,and others. It can be forwarded through 
the Post Office direct, or may be had of ‘all respectable tailors and milli- 
ners in the kingdom who may be appointed agents by application to Mr. 
A. Benigou, at the wholesale depot, 40. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, from whem the fullest description may be obtained. 


LOSS OF TEETH SUPPLIED WITHOUT SPRINGS, CLASPS, 
OR WIRES, LOOSE TEETH FASTENED, AND FILLING 
DECAYED TEETH WITH MINERAL MARMORATUM. 


M ONS. LE DRAY and SON, SURGEON DENTISTS, 

removed from 60. NEWMAN STREET, to 42. BERNERS 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, continue to restore decayed Teeth with 
their celebrated Mineral Marmoratum applied without pain, heat, or pres- 
sure, preventing and curing the Tooth Ache, and rendering the operation 
of extraction unnecessary. They also fasten loose Teeth, whether arising 
from age, neglect, the use of Calomel, or disease of the Gums. Incorro- 


dible, Artificial, or Natural Teeth of surpassing beauty, fixed, from one of 


a complete set, without extracting the roots, or giving any pain, at the fol- 
lowing Paris charges: . $. d. 


A Single Tooth , $ > 3 - 010 0 
A Set : 5 * Š . . 550 
A Complete Set . š 3 Š - 1010 0 
Acomplete Set of Natural Teeth, beautifully 

mounted in Artificial Gums, the same as 

charged 30 Guineas 1515 0 


An entire Set of their beautiful Mineral Teeth 
highly finished in the first style, the same as 
charged 400. ; s . - 21 0.0 
Arranged on the most approved principles, and restoring perfect articu- 
lation and mastication. At home from 10 till 6. 
N.B. Removed from 60. Newman Street, to 42. Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 


EA and PERRIN’S “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE ;” 


prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in the County. — The 
above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of its introduction, been 


steadily progressing in public favour; its peculiar piquancy, combined 


with exquisite flavour, establish it of a character unequalled in sauces. 


Noblemen and others of acknowledged goût, pronounce it to be ‘the 


only good sauce ;”’ and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, 


steaks, game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. Asa rapidly increasing 
inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the kingdom, the Proprietors 


beg to state that druggists, grocers, and others, may be supplied by their 


agents :— Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; Mr. J. Harding, 


59. King Street, Stepney ; Messrs. Metcalfe and Co., 16. Southampton 
Row ; and by the wholesale oil and Italian warehousemen in London, 


upon the same terms as at their warehouse at Worcester. — Sold retail by 
the usual venders of sauces in half-pint bottles at 1s. 6d., pints 2s. 6d., and 


quarts 5s. each, with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


ROwLAND's MACASSAR OIL. — Under the special 


Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe. This Oil is 
universally acknowledged to be the only article that will effectually pro- 
duce and restore Hair, prevent it from falling off or turning grey, free 
it from scurf and dandriff, and will render it delightfully soft and flexible. 
It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated atmosphere of crowded 
assemblies. 

CavuTion. — The words “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL”? are en- 
graven on the wrapper of each bottle; all others are “ gross impositions.” 
As a further protection, the words ‘“ Rowland’s Macassar Oil” are en- 
graven on the back of the label nearly 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Without this none are genuine. — Price 3s. 6d., 7s., family bottles (equal 
to four small) 10s. 6d., and double that size 2ls. per bottle. — Ask for 
A Rowland’s Macassar Oil.” Sold by them, and by Chemists and Per- 
umers. 


ROYAL NURSERY. — “ DELCROIX’S MACASSAR 


OIL,” imported under the sanction of the “ Lords of the Treasury,” 
for the use of her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, &c., is protected by two elegantly executed correct 
likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, with the signature and the address of the Proprietors. It 
produces beautifully flowing curls, and by the transcendent lustre it im- 
parts, renders the hair truly enchanting. To avoid the counterfeits ge- 
nerally sold by hairdressers, be sure to ask for “ Delcroix’s Macassar Oil,” 
158. New Bond Street. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

TO LADIES. — DELCKOIX’S KALYDOR, a French Cosmetic. 
surpassing all others for preserving and beautifying the complexion, pre- 
pared for the use of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, by especial command, and protected by letters pa- 
tent, the label bearing the Royal arms, elegantly embossed, surmounted 
by the Prince of Wales’s plume. ‘This all-perfect requisite for the Lady’s 
toilet imparts a softness to the skin, and removes all cutaneous eruptions, 
giving to the complexio a clear and healthful appearance. Ask for “ Del- 
croix’s Kalydor.’’—158. New Bond Street. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 


RHEUMATISM OR RUPTURE. 


JE you wish to know who is considered most competent to 

alleviate your sufferings in either of those distressing maladies, 

apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. Coles, of No.3. Charing Cross, Lon- 
on. 


N.B. A letter on either subject is two-pence. 


GNOOK’S APERIENT FAMILY PILLS, a most excel- 

lent Medicine for Bilious and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Giddi- 
ness, Loss of Appetite, Headache, 
Costiveness, &c. 

, Their composition is truly excellent ; they do not contain any Antimo- 
nial or Mercurial preparation whatever, and do not require the least 
confinement or alteration of diet (moderate exercise promotes their good 
effects) ; they seldom operate until ten or twelve hours after taken, and 
then very gently ; they destroy worms, purify the humours, restore the 
tone of the stomach, and remove most complaints occasioned by irregu- 
larity of the bowels, becoming a restorative and preservative of health to 
both sexes, and to those of a costive habit, a truly valuable treasure. 

The Pills are now prepared by Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS (who 
have purchased the Receipt from Mr. Snook), whose Names are engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed to each box, without which they cannot 
be genuine.— Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 4d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 

His infallible Remedy has preserved Hundreds of Chil- 

dren, when thought past recovery, from Convulsions arising from 
painful dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums the 
Child will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced, 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with ease ; 
and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be rubbed with 
it. When infants are at the age of four months, the Syrup should be 
rubbed on the Gums, and Parents should never be without the Syrup in 
the Nursery where there are young Children ; for if a Child wakes in the 
night with pains in the Gums, the Syrup immediately gives ease; thereby 
preventing Convulsions, Fevers, &c. The great success of this Medicine 
during the Jast Twenty-five Years has induced unprincipled persons to 
imitate it, under the name of American Soothing Syrup, and copying parts 
of Mrs. Johnson’s Bills, &c. Parents will, therefore, be ve particular 
to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the Names of BARCLAY and Sons, 95. Farringdon Street, 
London (to whom Mrs, Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the Stamp 
affixed to each Bottle. 


Heartburn, Flatulence, Spasms, 
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SER JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 


Prepared under the immediate care of the inventor, and established 
for ppwarde of thirty years by the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, 
and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving a moderate state of the 
bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout; also as an easy 
remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affection incident to child- 
hood it is invaluable. On the value of magnesia as a remedial agent it is 
unnecessary to enlarge ; but the fluid preparation of Sir James Murray is 
now the most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility 
of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the 
article in powder, and in the over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North Street, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and by all wholesale and retai Druggists and Medicine Agents 
throughout the British empire ; in bottles, 1s., 2s, 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 115., 
and 21s. each. 

The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 


N. B. — Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows: — 
James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

| EARSLEY’S ORIGINAL WIDOW WELCH’S FE- 

. MALE PILLS, so long and justly celebrated for their peculiar 
virtues, are strongly recommended to the notice of every lady, having ob- 
tained the sanction’ and approbation of most gentlemen of the Medical 
Profession, as a safe and valuable Medicine in effectually removing ob- 
structions, and relieving all other inconveniences to which the female 
frame is liable, especially those which, at an early period of life, frequently 
arise from want of exercise and general debility,of the system: they create 
an appetite, correct indigestion, remove giddiness and nervous headache, 
and are eminently useful in windy disorders, pains in the stomach, short- 
ness of breath, and palpitation of the heart: being perfectly innocent, 
may be le with safety in all seasons and climates. 

** 18 necessary, owing to the numerous imitations, to inform the 
Public that KEARSLEY’S is the only ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
MEDICINE of this description ever made, and has been prepared by 
them for more than Firry Years! Purchasers are particularly re- 
quested to remark, that, as a testimony of authenticity, each Bill of Di- 
rections contains an affidavit, and bears the signature of “ C, KEARS- 
LEY,” in writing, and each box is wrapped in white paper. Price 2s. 9d. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, by J. Sanger, 150. Oxford Street, London ; 
and all respectable Medicine Venders throughout the Country. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Hamilton Place, 
New Road, King’s Cross, London. 


THE HYGEIAN OR MORISONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 
WARM BATHS. 


In this country, cold sea-bathing is quite the fashion ; with our neigh- 
bours, there is a rage for warm baths, (beyond what cleanliness requires, ) 
as conducive to health and curing disease. How are we to reconcile em- 
ploying, for the same purpose, two agents so contrary to one another — 
heat and cold; the one relaxing, and the other bracing, as they are com- 
monly called? Yet from both, their advocates expect to find the same 
result, health! The theory on which is grounded the practice of warm 
baths can have no more beneficial influence on the human body than that 
of cold sea-bathing; frequently repeated and remaining long in them, 
diminishes the elasticity of the body, and can do no good. Like many 
other things, they have been resorted to as a means of curing, without any 
fixed principle or knowledge of the cause of disease, and that nothing 
should be left untried ; something like the journeys prescribed for change 
of air. A real sound healthy man will wash his body in cold or warm 
water, as he may find agreeable; but he knows he has no lasting benefit to 
expect from soaking in it for a length of time. 


BLEEDING, CUPPING, AND LEECHING. 


Nature has formed no outlet in the human body for the evacuating of 
the blood : certainly, if in her wise intentions she had judged that the loss 
at any time of this most precious fluid would be essentially necessary to 
man’s welfare, she would not have left her work unfinished in this respect. 
Every one shrinks with horror at the bare sight of spilt blood. Whence 
could a practice so destructive to mankind have been introduced, and 
found support from men destined to preside over the lives of their fellow- 
citizens? No doubt the practice of drawing blood dates from the earliest 
ages ; but that circumstance alone cannot stamp it as wise, andthe best to 
be done for our preservation. It is the only one of our fluids that we can 
come at in so easy and instantaneous a manner ; it runs all out to extinc- 
tion before our eyes; all the other humours or fluids require time and 
medicines to produce their evacuation : this may well account for the lavish 
manner in which it has been spilt. How long is it since agriculture has 
been enriched with its most precious discovery, the art of draining ? Yet 
agriculture has been the occupation of mankind since the beginning of the 
world. Look at yonder field and meadow —although possessed of the 
advantage of a good soil and good exposure, they remain nearly barren 
and unproductive: the one, although it has been ploughed and manured 
for ages, produces but scanty crops, and of bad quality ; the rays of the 
sun, and the labour of the husbandman, are alike lost uponit: the mea- 
dow is in a like situation —it is only covered with rushes and sour grass, 
which the cattle will not eat. Drain them, effectually drain them, by 
drawing off all the sour stagnant water and juices with which their soil is 
impregnated, and you at once restore them to fertility ;—the rain and dew 
of heaven will penetrate their soils, and nourish the seeds you may commit 
to the earth. Being now rid of the unhealthy humours with which it was 
before saturated, every useful plant flourishes and comes to perfection. 
Even so it is with the human body and the juices it contains. Purging is 
to the human body (by drawing off the acrimonious, corrupt humours) 
what the draining has been to the land; and the blood, like the rain and 
dew of heaven, and pure as they are, penetrates and nourishes the whole 
body. Observe, likewise, what happens in the swam y, undrained field, 
after a fall of rain, which to other fields is beneficial. It cannot penetrate 
and circulate as it should do; the whole is choked up; and, instead of the 
rain changing the nature of the sour, stagnant juices of the soil, they, on 
the contrary, change and corrupt the rain. So the blood, produced after 
food, and intended for the due nourishment of the body, finding the juices 
thereof ina corrupt, acrimonious state, at first is forced to mix with these 
old corrupt humours, and at last turns corrupt itself. Look round 
amongst your acquaintances, and mark the consequences upon those who 
have been copiously bled: seldom or ever do they thoroughly recover, 
and their convalescence is tedious. They do not, indeed, die immediately. 
and the physician escapes with honour; but their days are shortened by 
it, and embittered by suffering and infirmity ; there is no more energy i? 
the mind, nor elasticity in the body. How different is the situation of tha! 
man whose illness has been cured by the vegetable universal medicines: 
which effectually carry off the corrupt acrimonious humours, the cause 0! 
the disorder! He rises from his bed with alacrity; he feels that his blood. 
the principle of his life, has not been touched; his convalescence is the 
affair of a day or two; his appetite and other functions are immediately 
restored ; he requires not the assistance of cordials, wines, and high nu- 
tritive food. And why all this difference? Only because he has bee!’ 
treated agreeably to his nature ; his body has only been drained of the bad 
juices, and all the good ones left. e can lose by purging no humour> 
that are beneficial tous. Bleeding, in any disease whatsoever, may give ĉ 
transitory relief ; though in some, such as erysipelas, it is speedily mortal. 
It creates a void; and all the humours of the body being, at the time ©! 
bleeding, in a commotion, creating this void must give temporary ease i: 
on opening a vein, too, some of the corrupt serosity, the cause of the dis- 
order, escapes with the blood. Man sees, in the same vessel before him. 
both his foe and his friend: the one unctuous, balsamic, and sweet — thi 
other, acrimonious and biting, and stinking with corruption, like the‘ 
which issues on dressing a blister. 

It is much easier to prevent diseases of this serious kind than to cure them - 
When once begun, and the habit has been long neglected, and becomes 5! 
milar, I may say, to an undrained field or swamp, can you, during a floo“ 
of rain, send workmen to remedy it? It is then that parents, and others: 
have to regret their silly fondness; rather than force their child to tak‘ 
some innocent and easy purgatives, which would have prevented this e* 
plosion of humours, or at any rate made it light and easy, and even bene- 
ficial when over ; when I say some doses of purging, this must be unde! 
stood as depending on the previous health and state of body of the patient. 
as four or five days will do more in purifying some bodies, than ten 0! 
twelve to others. The best guide to judge of by the health of children is» 
that they be playful and lively in the day, and sleep well at night, fret 
from coughs and colds; and be on your guard against a too florid ane 
changeable complexion, unless you are well assured that it is their natura 
colour. It is to be hoped that parents, now better informed of the Bayi 
cause of all disease, will take the necessary precaution to prevent thes 
serious attacks, when life is always in danger ; they will learn and kno 
that purging is the only alternative to prevent bleeding. $ 
From the abridged “ Morisoniana, y prico 6d., to be had at all the Hygela 

gents. 3 

All those who are desirous of becoming further acquainted with the 
above system of medicine, should read the abridged “ Morisoniane 
price 6d.; also the “ Hygeist’’ and other Hygeian publications, yk the 
may be had of all the Agents for Morison’s Medicines throughou 
country, and at the Hygeist Office, 368. Strand, London. ex- 

With Morison’s Pills in the house, no doctors can be wanted there, 
cept in surgicai cases, arising from accidents. 

lee 
5 5. New- 
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